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ceived. She lived in a ready-furnished house in that most dismal of all | 
streets, where every third house sports a hatchment ; you know what street I 


LITBRALTVURB. — 





mean—” 
‘ Harley-street, of course. But go on.” 
‘One morning I called as usual, and conceive what I must have felt when I 
was told that she had gone away, leaving no clue whatever to her where- | 
about. I searched all London over; but London is such a place! so enlarg- | 
ed! so improved! As an instance, look only at this park. A few years ago | 
the enclosed part was a mere cow-field,with a long. straight ditch running down | 


THE LOVER’S REPROOF TO TIME. 


BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS, 


O Tive! I could have wept to mark what thou, 
Hadst wrought of ruin on that cherish’d brow! 
Where is the ery ne: snowy skin 
hardly prison'd the blue veins within? 
wae rw A sew arches o’er the sunny orbs the midle of it, the canal so bepraised in one of his letters by the Duke of | 
Whose light the faculties of youth absorbs? Buckingham—I mean the poet, Sheffield Duke of Buckingham,who built Buck- 
Where the clustering curls of raven hair a sion House, which was pulled down to make way for the present palace, 
(Concealing Love’s inevitable snare,) where the Queen arrived last night from Windsor, ‘unquestionably the finest 
Through which the burning cheeks in blushes broke, place we have to show in all England, a very fine map of which has just been 
Like roses by Hyperion awoke ? published by Mogg. I intend to buy—” 
And where the lip—ah where! whose first coy kiss “But about Lorina ?” } 
Informed the heart the ecstacy of bliss ; “ Well, as I was about to tell you, I lost sight of her for three years, when, 
Faded for ever! Age hath wither’d all! one day, whom should I see coming out of Howell and James's with a 
What fascinations slumber ‘neath thy pall, beautiful French poodie at her side—just such a dog, now, as Edwin Land- 
Oldevastating Time! O cruel thief! seer would delight to paint, and he has some very fine dogs of his own; 
Why make the reign of loveliness so brief? but the finest ~ ever saw was brought by Harry Seymour from Switzer- 
Why, with its fall, not Mem’ry too depose? land, where the Wallis’s are going this summer, if summer it may be called, 
Mem’ry, the lover’s bitterest of foes. and just such another there was, as I find it recorded in the ‘‘ Annual Regis- 
O would that face had met my gaze no more, ter,” an excellent book of reference which no library should be without; 
Then could I still the fallacy adore ; but, really, books do so multiply! Why, how many volumes, now, do you 
Fondly investing it with ev'ry charm, think—” 
And e’eén thy scythe too pitiful to harm ‘* Now, pray, pray, my dear Zigzag, get on. You met coming out of Howell 
But now, its rueful change offends mine eyes, and James’s—” ' 
And words of welcome die in pain'd surprise ; ‘* Lorina herself ! Well, we both of us looked rather foolish at first, and 
While to my bosom comes the sad appeal, then we both burst out laughing. She said she had always entertained a great 
Can aught, save youth and beauty, break the seal | respect for me, and liked me as a friend—the civil way in which a woman inti- 
That locks the pulses where the passions rest, mates that she never cared a straw about you; but that, in fact, on the very 
To bid them thrill tumultuously the breast ; morning upon which I called in dull, dingy Harley-street, which I never enter 
Wildest enthusiast but once can know but it gives me a fit of the blue devils,which was the title of a very good farce, 
That dream, (the only dream exempt from woe,) by poor George Colman, who getting out of a hackney-coach one night, gave 
Decking the earth with Paradisean flow'rs— the driver a shilling. ail ; ; 
Stealing the languor from grief’s shackled hours, «This is a bad shilling, sir,’ said Jarvey, - 
Speeding on wings of hope each ling’ring thought, _“*Then it’s all right, said George, with his inimitable chuckle ; ‘it’s all 
Lending the soul alone those fancy-fraught, right : your's is a bad coach.’ é SA. 
And bidding it forestal one gleam of bliss ‘‘ But hackney-coaches have been greatly improved within these few years ; 
From Heaven's joys to light a world like this, and as to cabs, which are an importation from Paris, no longer the gay place it 
The dream of boyhood love, the purest, best, was when I—” 











On the very morning, when 





Sent from the Godhead to the human breast ! ‘“* Now, my dear Zigzag.’ get back to Lorina. 
you called in dull, dingy Hariey-street—” 
“Lorina Aubrey married Captain O’Grummy, and immediately set off with 
him to Cheltenham, a pleasant place to pass a few weeks at in the 
| summer; and if you are fond of a rubber at whist, a thing I don’t myself care 
| much about, though when I play | prefer the short game; for, considering that 
our days are numbered, long whist is too long for this life, which is of very un- 
equal duration in different professions, for it is computed that while painters—I 
don’t mean house-painters, who when they once get within side your doors, are 
| not easily got out again, as I know to my great inconvenience ; for at this 
moment, in my chambers in Albany, which were once occupied by no less cele- 
brated a man than—” 





BONDS OF HUMAN TRUST. 
BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 
A long farewell to thee, love! My hope that soared more high, 
Than bird, that is so weak of wing, was able to endure, 
Hath met with one of those rain-clouds that through the welkin fly, 
And, wet and cold, hath wisely sought a passage more secure ; 
Nor, though it leave the cloudy air, seeks it the earthy dust— 
It may be there are better things than bonds of human trust ! 


A long farewell to thee, love !—Pray, never peak or pine— a 
There’s many a river yet whose sands are rife with sunny gold ; hg really must pull you up once more. T' 
And should thy heart to search for such hereafter e’er incline, | tain OGreany and immediately set off with him to Cheltenham. 
I warn thee try another track than that was tried of old : then i y . ith hi 
Nay, never look as if I mocked—all hearts are not unjust, “That's the point I was coming to. Soon afterwards she went with him to 
But yet there are some better things than bonds ofhuman trust! Ceylon, where his regiment was, and there they had remained for three years, 
7 | up toe the period when I mether. 1 requested permission to call upon her, but 
| this she would not allow, alleging as her excuse the excessive jealousy of the 
captain, for to repeat her own words, he was as jealous as Othello—in my opi- 
nion, the finest of Shakspeare’s tragedies, thoubh some prefer ‘‘ Macbeth,” as 
was the case with a poor old acquaintance of mine, whom I met near this very 
| spot, shortly after the accession of George 1V. I asked him whether he had yet 
| had the honour of dining with his Majesty. He rather sharply replied that he 
had not. 
‘** How is that 1’ said I; ‘you were a frequent guest at Carltoa House.’ 7 
7 ‘«* The way of the world, my dear boy,’ said he, ‘the way of the world. His 
MISLAYING AN IDEA; OR A SLY INQUIRY. Majesty was then nothing mets thon Prince Regent ; but mt that he has got a 
Our friend ——, whom we must be allowed to introduce under the name of | lift he neglects his old friends.’ 
Z1Gzae, would be one of the best story-tellers in the world but for one trifling “That was my last meeting with him ; for, shortly after, he went to Russia; 
disqualification : he cannot tell his story. He starts with the best intentions, | and the very best book of Russian travels I ever read—” 
but is so severely afflicted with what we will call an associativeness of ideas, the “Stop, stop, stop! Mrs. O'Grummy would not allow you to call upon her on 
first begetting a second, the second a third, and so on to the twentieth and the | account of the jealousy of the captain. What followed?” 
fiftieth, that, in the confusion, the original idea is mislaid. He purposes to de- Lost sight of her for another three years ; and, to say the truth, I thought 
scribe to you the launch of the Trafalgar which he witnessed the other day; but | no more abvut her than the Emperer of China, whose insolence, duplicity, and 
before he has proceeded half way through his first sentence, he, by some strauge | bad faith, in the late transactions ought to be resented by this country, which 
process of thinking, is off tothe Pyramids, back again to the British Museum, | though not so flourishing as it might be, yet compared with what it was in the 
thence to a white-bait party at Greenwich,which reminds him of Voltaire, Julius | reign of Edward III., for instance, whose Statute of Treasons isto this day con- 
Cesar, and the Thames Tunnel, whence he emerges to appear at Naplea, “‘ No- | sidered by lawycrs as the—” 
va Zembla, or the Lord knows where!” **So then, there is an end of Lorina’”’ 
We met him the other day near the Duke of York’s column. He was alone, “Not so: I was going to tell you. Four days ago, as I was going along 
walking fast, and laughing aloud. We stopped him and said, “ Why, Zigzag, | Burton-street, a plain brown chariot drove past me at a rapid pace,—end the 
habit of furious driving seems to be on the increase, the consequence of which 


The widow Aubrey married Cap- 
What 


A last farewell to thee; iove !—’'Tis true that once I sought 
‘To have my love within thy breast all tenderly maintained ; 
But thou thyself of worldliness a different course hath taught ; 
And though, at first, that hateful task to con I was constrain’d, 
Use makes it far more easy now—we can do what we must ;— 
—O yes! there are far better things than bonds of human trust! 
Sidmouth, June, 1841. 





you are merry.” 
“Merry, my dear fellow!” said he, speaking with considerable volubility, | is that the accidents daily occurring, many more than are reported in the news- 
“merry! The most whimsical accident has just occurred to me that ever hap- | papers, which in consequence of the reduction of the stamp-duty upon them, 
ned to mortal man, though it might have led to disagreeable consequences. | are now—”’ 
went to the Horse-guards to make a sly inquiry. There were a good many * But Lorina, Lorina !” 





people about to see the guard relieved, though Lord knows it is not much of a “IT was coming to that. Well, in that carriage was Lorina, and alone! I 
sight. Upon that point, however, mine is hardly a fair opinion, for I hate sight- | resolved to find her out. I could not overtake the carriage, sol referred tu the | 
seeing. Why, I was in town on the day of the coronation, and though I | ‘*Court Guide.’ No sucha name as O'Grummy in it. Looked to the last | 
had a peer’s ticket for one of the best seats in the Abbey, the fees for see- | ‘Army List’—and mark! there is but one officer of that name in the service. 
ing which are, or are soon to be, greatly reduced, as also at the Tower,—not | There was my captain sure enough, and, luckily forme, with his regiment at | 
that I think there is much worth seeing there except the armoury, which is Ceylon, the climate of which is, according to ail accounts, delicious, and 1: is | 
far inferior to the collection at Malta, of which place Napoleon truly said, that | therefore too bad of Mrs. Smatter in her ‘ Five Weeks’ Ramble over all parts of | 
to keep possession of it the governor need only to lock the gate and put thekey | the inhabited World,’ to assert that the climate—” 
into —” “Once more, my dear Zigzag, will you—?” 
“ But, Zigzag, you have been to the Horse guards to make a sly inquiry: go “True. I resolved to find ont my once dear Lorina. 
on.” thought to be the likeliest place for my purpose. But how to inquire about a | 
“ Ay, a sly inquiry, and sly for good reason, for it was concerning a lady, the | lady there—the wife of an absent officer and a notoriously jealous man—without | 
wife of aman I never saw, and the last man in the world, indeed, whom, under | some danger of compromising her. I hit upon the mode. ‘To the Hurse-guards 
the circumstances, I should have desired to see. I had already referred to the | I went, and was directed to the proper office 
army-list, which, though useful ac far as it goes, as may be said of the Navy- ‘* « Pray, sir,’ said I to one of the clerks, the number of whom in all the 
list also, a very Leng ay oa though as I am told, the most profitable | government offices together, is, as 1 am credibly informed, very little short | 
book ever published is a Mrs. Somebody’s cookery-book ; not that I think much | of—” 
of cookery-books, not even Ude's, though French cookery is certainly the per- * Zigzag |” 
fection of the art, and you’ll not get a better dinner dla Francaise any where “ * Pray, sir, said I, ‘ will you inform me of the present station’.—(At this pre- 
than at the Albion; in saying which Iam borne out by the authority of Swal- | cise moment, a gentleman, the only person in the room besides the clerk, quitted 
lowmuns, the celebrated eater, who killed two of Bleaden’s live turtles by | it)—' of the —th regiment ?” 
merely admiring them. ‘Bleaden,’ said he,‘ them ’ere is two uncommon fine} ‘‘ ‘ Ceylon, sir,’ replied he. 
turtles of your’n ;’ and the poor things knowing who he was, and foreseeing the “And now for my sly inquiry. I hesitated and said, ‘I—I—have received a 
consequence of his praise, died of fright—they knew it was all over with them ; | parcel—that is, a packet of some importance, for Mrs. O'Grummy,—and—and 
and remarkable—” ig —I don’t know—I wish to know how—where—?’ d 
“ But, Zigzag, about your inquiry!” “T put my hand into my coat-pocket, as if to indicate that I had the imagina 
“Well, I was going to tell you. About six years ago [ paid my addresses | ry packet with me. 
to Lorina Aubrey, the pretty young widow, and fancied they were well re- “*The luckiest thing in the world, sir,’ said the clerk: ‘the captain is home 
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on leave, and only this morning arrived in town. That was he who just left 
the room. Pray take a seat for two minutes; in that time he will be here 

ogein, and you can, if you please, give the packet for Mre. O’Grummy to 
im?” 


‘My dear fellow,” continued Zigzag, “ only conceive! The man of all oth- 
ers in the world, from whom it was important I should eonceal my inquiry, to 
have arrived in England but a few hours before, and be present at the moment 
of my making it! Had he remained in the room but half-a-minute longer, or 
had I entered it but half-a-mioute earlier! The thought of it threw me into 
cold perspiration. I need not tell you I did not await the captain’s return, but 
bounced out of the room, aud flew down the stairs six ata time. Ha! ha 
ha! what an escape !” 

“It was indeed a singular accident, and, as it has tumed out, a whimsical 
one.” 

Reaper.—And true ? 

Narrator.—In the main point. 





RUY LOPEZ, THE CHESS-BISHOP. 


A LEGEND OF SPAIN. 


All the world believes thet Ruy Lopez was created a bishop by Philip II. 
for his transcendant skill in chess; but the real circumstances of his investiture 
with the mitre have been hitherto enveloped in that veil of time which darkens 
over so many romantic incidents of the past. Since the laying bare to pub- 
lic view the records of Spain’s Sldest monastic libraries, consequent upon the 
reign of anarchy in which that fine kingdom has been plunged for the few last 
years, many curious scenes of the past have emerged from Cimmerian darkness 
to the light of modern day. Listen to one of the least of them. 

King Philip sat in the Escurial, playing chess with Ruy Lopez, that great 
master of our mighty art, who knelt by especial favour with one knee on a 
cushion of brocade, while a party, of nobles were standing grouped around, in 
varied attitudes of sorrowful and serious attention. The morn was bright as 
the orange groves of Granada; and the sun streamed through the lofty arches 
of the windows upon the gorgeously decorated hall, shaded by curtains of 
violet-coloured velvet, light as the dreams of hope upon the mind of sanguine 
youth. But the day-star of heaven seemed at that moment hardly congenial 
with the deep gloom which evidently hung upon the royal presence ; for the 
brow of Philip was dark as the thunder-clowd, ere it breaks on the hills of the 
Alpuxarres. The monarch glanced from beneath his bushy eyebrows fre- 
quently and fiercely towards the arched doors of entrance ; the chiefs exchanged, 
stealthily, many sad looks of meaning intelligence; and THE CHESSER was 
clearly not uppermost in the mind of any one man present, saving our pri 
Ruy Lopez, the learned clerk of Zafra, who was plodding out a certain 
checkmate in some half-dozen moves, and in whose inward soul was working a 
warm struggle as to which ought to be allowed to take the upper hand upon 
this occasion,—his own proper and dear reputation asthe first chess-player in 
the country, or the politic deference due to Europe’s most Catholic majesty, 
Philip, lord of the fair lands of Spain and her dependencies, 

The portals swung suddenly open, and a coarse, sinister-looking man, present- 
ed himeelf somewhat abruptly before the king, awaiting cisenlpthe royal com- 
mand to speak. The intruder’s appearance was highly unprepossessing ; and 
the courtiers imperceptibly drew up as though a serpent had glided in amon 
them. Of sturdy frame, attired in a doublet of shabby blaek leather, the face 
of the man presented the low-arched forehead and sordid mouth peculiar to the 
habitual exercise of vulgar passions, while his features acquired a cast of in- 
creased brutality from the deep scar which traversed them obliquely from brow 
to chin, burying itself in a huge uncombed beard, as coarse as hemp. Philip 
trembled as he made an effort to speak, and a quivering galvanic shudder passed 
around. The new comer was Fernando Calavar, Spain’s chief executioner. 

‘“‘Ishe dead?” choked Philip, in hoarse and smothered tones. 

“« My liege, be lives as yet. A grandee of Spain, he pleads the privileges of 
his order; and I may not deal with one of the pure Hidalgo strain, without 
more especial bidding from your majesty.” 

A subdued murmur of approbation broke from the proud peers around, and 
the blood of old Castile danced brighter upon lip and cheek. The young 
Alonzo d’Ossuna suddenly douned his cap of estate ; and his boldexample was 
followed by the majority of those present, their white plumes towering forest- 
like in the air, as they thus appeared to enter a tacit protest in defence of their 
rights at large by availing themselves of the privilege immutably held by Spain’s 
grandees to stand covered at will before their sovereign. The sullen Philip 
knit his brows yet closer, and struck his clenched hand heavily upon the chess- 
board,— 

* By our own council has he been tried and condemned to death. What 
dares the traitor now demand?” inquired the king. 

«Sire, he asks to die by axe and block, and to be left alone in solitude during 
the last three hours of life with a priest.” 

“ Granted,” said Philip. ‘1s not our own confessor in attendance upon him, 
as I commanded ?” 

‘He is, may it please your majesty ; but the duke is contumacious, and 
laughs the holy Diaz di Zilva to scorn. He says he will take absolution from 
none under the rank of a bishop in Spain’s church, such being the prerogative 
of a noble doomed to die by sentence of law for high treason.” 

Certainly, such is our privilege,” boldly interposed the gallant D’Ossuna ; 
‘and we claim our cousin’s rights at the hand of our king.” ; 

‘Our rights and the justice of the king are indissoluble,” repeated Don Diego 
de Tarraxes, count of Valencia, an aged man of gigantic height, with flowing 
silvery hair and beard ; who, clothed in steel, and vearing the baton of Spain’e 
high-constable, stood carelessly leaning on his sheathed Toledo. 

‘Our rights and privileges!” cried half-a-dozen nobles in a breath. 

Philip started up from bis ebony throne, and the thunder-eloud exploded, — 

« By the bones of the Campeador, by the soul of St. Iago, have I sworn,” 
cried the monarch, sternly and collectedly, ‘ neither to eat nor drink, at board 
or banquet, until I have looked upon the head of Guzman the traitor ! But 
Tarraxas has well spoken,—the justice of the king binds up the rights of all 
his subjects. Time flies. Lord-constable, where nearest dwells a bishop ? 

“IT have had ever more to do with the camp than the church,” bluntly re- 
plied De Tarraxas. ‘ Your majesty’s royal almoner, Don Silvas, here present, 
may surely better answer the qrestion.”’ 

Don Silvas y Mendez tremblingly took up the word,— . J 

“ May the king live !—the Bishop of Segovia 1s attached to his majesty’s 
household ; but he died last week, and the fat to appoint his successor even now 
lies on the council-table, subject to the pope’s veto. A convocation of the 
heads of the church is being held at Valladelid, and all the bishops will doubs- 
less be at thistime there. I know that the Bishop of Madrid left his palace 
yesterday to attend that meeting.” 

A faint smile played across the lip of D'Ossuna. He was of the Guzman 
blood, and the condemned duke was his dearest friend. The king caught his 
glance, and a new expression shone in his own leaden, heavy eye,— 

“We are king,” said Philip, slowly and austerely, “and our throne may not 
be altogether mocked. This sceptre is, it may be, light in weight, but the 
fool that sports with it will find it crush him like an iron pillar. Our holy father 
the pope is somewhat in my debt on the score of obligation, and we fear not 
hie disapproval of the step we are about totake. If the King of Spain can be- 
get a prince, he can surely create a bishop. Stand forth, Ruy Lopez, bishop 
of Segovia! Stand forth, priest, 1 command, and assume thy rank in the 
church !”” 
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a Ruy Lopez arose from his foot-stool, but hesitated,—‘‘ May it please your 


“ill of the king in this matter. Bishop of Segovia, away with Calavar to the 


“ 
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‘Tords, and your good and loyal company, will I pass away this tiresome inter- 


fe 
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"sively grouped in similar postures and attitudes as when our tale began. 


- 


©eroesed carefully with iron bars; through whose slender apertures played even 


en kneel in prayer, dear son.” 
+ An@they knelt, the priest and the peer, before that humble crucifix; and 


majesty——” 
“ Peace, lord-bishop, and obey thy sovereign’s word! The formalities of 
iment remain for a future day. Our subjects cannot fail to respect the 


chamber of the condemned! Shrive the soul from sin, and at the end of three 
hours give up the body to our axe of justice. Don Guzman de Montez, prince 
of Calatrava and duke of Medina Sidonia, surely dies the death thisday. And 
hark ye, Calavar in this apartment do we await thy return with the head of 
the traitor; and if thou fail us in exact obedience, better were it for thee never 
to have been born. Ruy Lopez, I invest thee with mine own signet-ring, lest 
the duke doubt thy word. He, gentlemen!” added the monarch, tauntingly, 

“ dare ye now question the justice of your wy, We 
No voice responded. Ruy Lopez followed Calavar from the presence ; and 
the king, quietly resuming his seat, waved to one of his chief favourites, Don 
irez, count of Biscay, to face him at the chess-board. ‘* With chess, my 


‘val, and none of ye will leave the hall, until the return of Calavar.” 
So the king and Don Ramirez commenced a fresh game of chess; and the 
‘nobles, leaning as they best might to support their wearied limbs, stood pen- 


Meanwhile Calavar led the newly created father of the church through many 
‘a winding hal! and gloomy arch. Ruy Lopez walked as one walks in a dream. 
His was not the heart to harm even bird, or flower, or fly. In the silence of 
that heart he cursed both court and king. True, he was Bishop of Segovia; 
but heavy was the price at which he felt the dignity had to be purchased. The 
Guzman, too, his own esteemed patron—the first chess amateur in Spain ! 
Ruy Lopez prayed, as he passed over the cold marble corridor which led to 
the prisons of state, that its deeps would open and swallow him alive. 

Tn a narrow oaken-panelled chamber, its iron door strongly guarded with bolt 
and bar, paced the doomed Prince of Calatrava, with agitated and most une- 
qo! steps. The floor was covered with thick, coarse matting ; the cell's only 

iture, besides, being a massive table, a couple of heavy wooden stools, and 
a rudely carved crucifix, fixed in a small recess opposite the one narrow arched 
‘window whick: lighted the apartment. The lattice was at lofty elevation, and 


then the sunbeams, as if in mockery of man, his torturings, and his agonies. 
Ray Lopez faced the duke, and the noble captive courteously saluted his visit- 
‘or. O vanity of earthly possession! Yes, he, the gallant Guzman, the king’s 
especial favourite, the noble and the brave, was bidden unto death, most inno- 
cently, in the full pride of youth and vigour. Heavy were the proofs of his 
alleged treason ; the chief being an intercepted despatch in the Guzman’s own 
handwriting to the throne of France, in which a plan was proposed to take the 
life of Philip. Firm in the strength of rectitude, the duke's contemptuous si- 

upon accusal had filled up apparently the measure of his treason. He 
faced the storm as a column of granite ; but the thunder-stroke had dashed him 
earthwards. Don Guzman had braved death in every form, and blenched not 
for himself at this sudden beckoning away of its pale, pale arm; but his soul 
sank when he thought of the lady of his love, his betrothed bride, the beauti- 
ful and young Estella, who as yet knew nought of woe or suffering, as she 
trustingly awaited Calatrava’s coming to claim her hand, in the halls of her 
sires, on the banks of the Guadalquiver. 

Calavar, the executioner, bluntly reported the monarch’s mandate, and the 
priest sorrowfully confirmed the tidings. Don Guzman acknowledged the pre- 
sence of a bishop, and bent his knee to receive the blessing of our chess-player. 
“In three hours, then, I am thine,” said the duke, with majesty, as he waved 
Calavar forth. The ruffian retired, and Ruy Lopez and the Hidalgo were left 
alone, the bishop trembling as though palsy-stricken. The duke pressed his 
confessor’s hand in silence. It is something to think we have yet one friend. 

“ You and I have met,” said Don Guzman, after a long pause, “ under hap- 
pier circumstances.” 

“We have,” faltered out the new-burn bishop. A stranger would have 
—— Ruy Lopez the doomed man of the two. 

“Yes !—and when in the presence of Philip and the court you played your 
great match with Paelo Boi, the Sicilian, it was upon my right arm our monarch 
leaned. And now!” 

“I wish to Heaven I were in Nova Hispania!” thought Ruy Lopez; but 
nerving himself, he continued, aloud, ‘All these, dear son and friend, are 
idle thoughts. Lose not the time allowed to make your peace with Hea- | 
ven ; but let us pray together hopefully that the holy offices of the church | 
- cleanse the soul from spot, and thus prepare it for the mighty | 
change.” 

« Ties your favourite pupil, your strongest antagonist,” remarked the duke, | 
the words falling meaningless from his lips, as if he sought but to pass the time | 
away. 

“You were—you are!” cried the bishop, impatiently. “ But again I say let 








many were the words of Don Guzman’s confession, hidden by the sacred seal | 
of the church deep imthe torn soul of the weeping bishop 
the prisoner, and absolved his spirit from guilt, according to the holy Catholic 
rite. The last word appeared to have been spoken, and the solemn subject | 
closed ; but an hour remained of the allotted time. The manner of the dying | 
man was marked by dignity, divested of bravado 

“This delay is horrible!” cried the duke. ‘ Wherefore do they tarry? An 
eternity of torture drags its hideous length in every second of time! The 
world and I have parted—would that all were over !”” And Don Guzman strode 
rapidly across the cell, looking involuntarily upon the door continually, as if 
expecting to see it suddenly give way to the apparition of Calavar and his as- 
sistants, with all their frightful apparatus. The noble duke'’s firmness was 
evidently yielding to the agony of that awful soul-rack. 

Now it happened, that Ruy Lopez, although a bishop, was yet a man; and 
in man the workings of nature go regularly on like the wheels of a clock. 
The priest had recovered his own self possession, yielding to that which he 
felt to be inevitable. He was struck with this last exclamation, so pitiable, of 
the duke, and marked the clammy death-sweat dropping from the victim’s 
marble brow. Ruy Lopez heartily wished the scene over for the sakes of both, 
and a sudden thought gave vent to his own ruling passion. The hour was to 
be slain before the man. 

“If a game of chess, now, were not profane!” faltered forth the priest. 

“ A good thought!” cried Don Guzman, recalled again to earth, and braced 
once more to energy by the singularity of the proposition. ‘Clever bishop! 
dear confessor! a truly capital idea, and a most original conception! A fare- 
well chess-party—a Lopez Gambit! Howcan we better pass the time? But 
the chess-men, dear friend !” 

Ruy Lopez kindled like flame from gunpowder. He all but laughed outright. 
“Pardon me, noble duke,” said the bishop, “but my clerical gown always 
holds the weapons of war.” And he produced a miniature chess equipage 
accordingly. 

So the two grandees, spiritual and temporal, sat down to chess, and were 
speedily engaged in a game of remarkable interest. What a painter’s theme 
were now that little cell! What a subject for the pencil of Rembrandt or 
Salvator Rosa! 

The varied emotions of our two chess- players presently ran into a different 
channel to what might have been perhaps expected. While, in his tremor of 
spirit, Ruy Lopez played nearly a rook below his proper force ; the intense ex- 
citement of the moment stimulated the pride of the Guzman, and appeared to 
endow him with preternatural skill. The high and generous blood of old Cas- 
tile responded to the call, and never had the duke played a game with such 
tremendous > of purpose, such lucidity of calculation. The taper burns 
brightest as it flashes forth its latest spark,—the song of the swan in death is 
ever ost musical. The mind of the gallant noble appeared already to 
have disenthralled itself from earth, and to have become that purely spiritual 

essence, into which it was about to be resolved by steeland headsman. The 
duke opened his game skilfuily, dashed impetuously into attack, and acquired a 
position of all but certain victory. Ray Lopez had not set his heart much up- 
on the matter; how could he? and his best energy seemed now all unequal to 
meet the unwonted powers of the assault. Chess players will understand this 
description. More and more complicated became the situation of the pieces, 


Dorie. 


Ruy Lopez blessed | 


| round, and even at that sad moment his gallant spirit quailed not. 





She Albion. 


fix their torches in the appointed niches, and strew the floor around with the dust 

of thecedar. All this was the work of a moment ; life is but a breath of the 

nostril. Ruy Lopez sprang tremblingly to his feet as Calavar advanced to the 

chess-table ; but the duke stirred neither limb nor muscle, remaining in eager 

geze fixed upon the board, caring not for the intrusion of man or fiend. Don 
uzman had to move. 

The workers of woe completed their preparations, and stood amt leaning 
upon their swords of office. Their gloomy chief laid his hand’ upon the duke’s 
shoulder. 

“Come!” croakedthe husky Calavar. Oh! what fearful meaning can be 
conveyed in one poor word! 

The prisoner started, as though serpent-bitten. 
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sessions are yours. Oh, count! men may talk of the ingratitude of kings, but 
never can we forget the services of that real friend to Spain, who first discov- 
ered the treasonable correspondence with France of this our pampered minion, 
the ingrate Guzman !” 
It seemed that Biscay’s count could have spared this premature declaration 
| of his devotedness. Shame is ever the informer's portion, gild it as he may. 
‘‘ With deep reluctance was my sad duty to your majesty performed,” was 
the answer of Don Ramirez ; but he faltered in accent as he spoke, feeling that 
| although he looked not in the faces of the chiefs around, their general expres- 
sion was aught but friendly. A pause ensued. Tarraxas coughed audibly, 
| while the hot blood of D’Ossuna rekindled in his veins at the words just spoken. 
| Alonzo struck his sheathed sword with his gauntlet,as he sought in vain to catch 


‘Let me finish my game !” said Don Guzman, authoritatively. | the eye of Don Ramirez. 


“Impossible !” 
“But I have won it, fellow! I have acertainly forced mate ; I must play it _ 
out.” | 

“ Impossible!” repeated the dark one. 

Now the duke was sitting in the recess under the one little window facing the | 
portal, and both bishop and chess-table were consequently placed between him 
and his appointed blood-spillers. Don Guzman raised his voice, and spoke | 
haughtily, in the tone becoming one who succeeded an ancestral line of twelve | 
hundred years. 

“This game to me, and my head to thee; but until it be played out [ stir | 
not. One short half-hour will give me victory.” 
‘Duke, I respect thee,” responded Calavar ; ‘ but this may not be: my own 
life hangs in the balance. Come!” | 

Don Guzman drew from his fingers half-a-dozen gemmed rings of bril- | 
liants, and carelessly tossed them to the ruffians, as if to stay their thirst for | 
gore. “I say I will finish the game,” said he calmly. The jewelslay peace- 
fully untouched among the saw-dust, and the headsmen looked at each other 
doubtingly. 

“This is but trifling ; our orders are peremptory !” cried Calavar, more im- 
petuously. ‘Forgive me, noble duke, do you respect the will of your suze- | 
rain, or must weuse force? The bidding of the monarch shall be cone; the | 
sentence of Spain's law must be executed: leave then your seat in peace, 
prince, and ruffle not your last moments by unavailing opposition. Speak to 
the duke, reverend father, most holy bishop! Bid Don Guzman bow to his 
fate” 

The reply of Ruy Lopez was eager as unexpected. He snatched the curtal 
axe from off the billet, and, waving it over his head, shouted, like the captain of 
a thousand men in battle: 

‘“‘He shall finish the game, by G—!” eried the bishop. 

Startled at the action accompanying these words, Calavar recoiled, and nearly 
fell down over his myrmidons. The scene may be imagined better than de- 
scribed. Swords were presented, and the band were about to rush like wolves 
upon their prey. Ruy Lopez seemed transformed into Hercules. He dashed 
his heavy oaken stool upon the floorbefore his feet. 

“The first man who passes bounds thus fixed by the church,” said the bish- 
op, ‘I cleave his impious skull. Up, noble duke, up, and to the work ! there 
are but four of the miscreants. I say your highness shall not be balked of 
your last wish, though it cost me life! And woe, ye villains! unutterable woe, 
to the wretch who shail dare to lay bloody hands upon a bishop of the church of 
Christ! Anathema Marantha! Accursed be he, utterly and for ever. Cut off 
eternally from the faithful fold—a leper here, a howling fiend hereafter. Lower 
your steel, bloodhounds, and respect the Lord’s anointed!’ And Ruy Lopez 
continued to pour forth, ina jargon of Latin and Spanish, one of those sublime 
forms of damnation visited by hischurch upon the excommunicated. 

The effect of our bishop’s eloquence was splendidly emphatic. The men 
were awe-struck and tranquil, as ifchanged to stone.. Even the sturdy Calavar 
felt that to slay a bishop of the church was not lightly to be thought of, without 
a more solemnly legal warrant. 

“T go to the king,” said Calavar. 


“You may go to—Hades!” responded the bishop, in phrase of purest 


What course remained for adoption? Calavar was in heart all averse to 
reporting these untoward matters to majesty. Philip was uncertain of mood, 
and was, besides, awaiting, like the daughter of Herudias, for her victim’shead 
on the charger. To approach a wild animal at feeding time is ever dangerous. 
The chief executioner rapidly ran over the several chances. To butcher the 
duke and priest as they stood, was an undertaking not hastily to be entered up- 
on, however great the preponderance of force upon the side of the law. Ruy 
Lopez was a powerful man, and his blood was up. Don Guzman was unarmed 
but desperate, and seemed amazingly to enjoy the idea of a battle. Prudence 
suggested the idea of temporising, rather than at once rushing to extremity. 
Calavar was bidden to bear the duke’s head to the foot of the throne, and felt a 
natural disinclination to mar his skilful carving. The time lost might be ac- 
counted for by a falsehood, and even were this impossible, the same half-hour 
would be equally consumed, if expended in a brutal and hazardous struggle. The 
Guzman had a large following ; his friends at court were powerful; their ven- 
geance wasto bedreaded. Calavar resolved upon keeping the peace, and his 
decision was, in my humble opinion, both just and natural. 

“ Will you promise, really and truly, to finish this accursed game in half an 
hour, duke?” said Calavar, after a long pause. 

“T will,” answered Don Guzman. 

‘“‘ Inthe name of the devil, play on, then!” replied the executioner. 

The truce being thus perfected, the players resumed their seats, and were in- 
stantly reabsorbed inthe conduct of their game. Cualavar was himself a chess- 
player, and while he mentally anathematised both duke and prelate, by every 
saint in the calendar, was fain to make a virtue of necessity, and looked on with 
a face of flint. ‘The varied attitudes of his followers, grouped as they were 
around the more interested party, were in striet accordance with the scene. The 
executioners seemed to form a wall of steel and muscle, dividing the doomed 
chess-player from easth utterly and for ever. Don Guzman glanced carelessly 
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‘‘Never played I chess in so,goodly a presence before,”’ said the duke, with a 
smile. ‘Bear witness, fellows, when I am gone, that once in my life I ma- 
ted Ruy Lopez!” And he addressed himself again to his task, with flushed 
features, lighted up yet by that cold, sad smile, like a sunbearn on Alpine 
snows. 

The bishop made no comment aloud on this remark ; but he kept fast hold of 
the trenchant axe, and scanned ever and anon the rugged features of the men 
around, as if longing in his heart for an opportunity to stir up the sleeping fray. 
‘“* Were the duke and I,” thought Ruy Lopez, “but sure of passage from this 
blood-stained tiger-den, by the sacred cross! I should think but little of brain- 
ing the whole four of ye!” 

And so went on their chess, and frightful was it to see the yet living dead 
await with such calm content the stroke of the slayer ;—fancy depicting the 
outlines of the scene constantly to Ruy Lopez through his many varied 
years of after-life,—death hovering the while on vulture wings above the group, 
eager to clutch his destised prey. 

* * * * 

But how passed the time during this interval in the halls of majesty? How 
fared it with the lord of the Escurial, while his most devoted servant was thus 
passing through his death-agony? If the three hours had dragged out their 
coil but tardily in that dark tower where groaned imprisoned innocence, their 
waning in the court of Philip had been yet more tedious. Condemned by form 
to remain in standing posture, and forbidden under any pretence to quit the royal | 
presence, the nobles of the court, many of them in complete armour, were, des- 
pite the hardy habits of the times, almost sinking with fatigue, as they forcedly 
made pretence of watching THE CHESS& going on between the monarch and Don 
Ramirez, count of Biscay, a fine, tall figure, but whose courtly and varnished 
smile at the present moment was hardly in keeping with the general aspect. 
De Tarraxas, with half-closed eyes,stood still as the rock of Calpe; resembling 
rather one of those gigantic suits of steel one sees in Gothic halls, than a man 
of real bone and blood The youthful Alonzo d’Ossuna, wanting the iron frame 
of the lord high constable, and palsied with heart-sickness at the cruel fate of 


“Before the betrothed of my murdered friend shall be the bride of this proud 
man,” thought the youth, ‘will I also lie in the Guzman tomb! To-morrow 
be my day of reckoning.” 

The conversation was resumed by Spain :—‘‘ Your zeal, Don Ramirez, shall 
not pass unrequited. The saviour of a threne, and it may be of our dynasty, 
must be rewarded in no vulgar manner. At early morn we bade you arrange 
with our heralds.in-chief the patent of creation to the rank uf Duke and Gover- 
nor of fair Valencia Is the parchment yet ready for signature ?” 

Trembling with the full tide of emotions consequent upon the complete suc- 
cess of long-cherished aspirations—agitated with the natural feelings of grati- 
fied ambition—eagerly grasping at the prizes of beauty, wealth, and rank, now 
poured around him—Don Ramirez hurriedly drew from his vast a vellum scroll, 
and presented it reverentially to the king. 

To sign this,”’ said Philip, taking the roll with an air of mingled grace and 
majesty—* to subscribe this patent be our first public act to-day. The headsman 
has long since dealt the traitor his meed, and no other moment of time can be 
so fitting in which to reward the faithful saviour of our crown and life ;” and 
the king displayed the parchment. ‘Ha !” cried Philip, suddenly and impetu- 
ously ; “Mother of Jesus! what have we here?” 

* * * * * 

Again the legend carries us to the cell of the doomed. That fearful chess- 
game is over at last. Don Guzman has checkmated Ruy Lopez, and his awful 
triumph is perfected. The duke rises from his seat. 

‘“‘T am once more the devoted servant of my king,” said the condemned prince 
to Calavar, in accents of dignity, and it might be pride. 

The executioners prepared rapidly to work forth their calling. Billet and blade 
were speedily made ready. The preparations were completed. The duke ad- 
vanced to the altar of sacrifice, with that profuund air of tranquillity only to be 
based on conscious innocence within. 

* Let not this act of rashness be visited as guilt upon my king, O God !” 
prayed the Guzman, audibly. Ruy Lopez prostrated himself in a corner of the 
chamber, and with his face wrapped in his robes, poured forth almost hysteri- 
cally the service of the church for the dying and the dead. ‘The unhappy bishop 
could not bear to look upon innocent blood poured forth as water. 

Calavar laid his rough hand upon the duke’s shoulder, in order to remove the 
ruff from his neck. Don Guzman drew back gravely. 

No part of thee or thine may touch a Guzman, saving that steel!’ said the 
duke, as he himself tore off the impediment, and bared his finely-moulded throat 
for the blow. 

Don Guzman, we say, reclined his head upon the billet, and gave the word to 
strike; but a shout like the coming of a mighty band of warriors rang through 
the distant halls, and the door was dashed open, ere the thirsty axe could drink 
its draught. At the head of many nobles, D’Ossuna rushed in and threw him- 
self upon the rescued duke, while the narrow cell thrilled with the loud huzza of 
Don Tarraxas. 

‘“* The noble and the innocent !” cried the young Alonzo. ‘ He lives, and he 
is saved! My own loved cousin! I durst not hope to find thy spirit yet on 
earth !” 

* But just in time, dear boy,” whispered the duke, as he swooned away upon 
the block. Death could be better borne by that bold heart than the stunning 
consciousness of life and honourable acquittal ! 

Ruy Lopez lifted the noble Guzman exultingly in his arms, and the duke re- 
covered sense but to find himseif in the hall of majesty, his friends warmly crowd- 
ing around, and Philip himself hanging over the couch with an eager expression 
of delight and satisfaction: 

To dwell on the close of this scene were tedious as unnecessary. Don Ra- 
mirez, in his agitated triumph, had given a wrong parchment to the king, and 
its contents proved the forgeries and treasons of its owner. ‘The whole exposed 
a plot torémove the Guzman; and thereby not only weaken the chief defences 
of the throne, but extinguish for ever a most hated rival. Sickening were it in 
the moment of joy to dwell on this in more minute detail. “The duke’s inno- 
cence was completely proved, and formally proclaimed in loudest tones by the 
high constable. Calavar and his gloomy band were first recalled from their 
stunning sense of stupefaction and bewilderment, to consign the black-hearted 
Count of Biscay to the Guzman's late keep of stone, and threadays afterwards 
Madrid witnessed the traitor’s well-deserved death on the public scaffold. 

The joy of the court meanwhile, knew no bounds. The noble Guzman was 


| overwhelined with embraces and congratulations ; and the passages of the cri- 


tical chess-game were minutely and even superstitiously dwelt upon. 

“* My friend once more!” cried Philip. ‘* How could I be so blind, so hasty, 
so ungrateful to thy long and tried services? Neve: may my folly be expi- 
ated !" 

“« Sire,” replied the duke, “ name it not again. Such words of kindness 
from my sovereign outweigh a thousand lives !” 

The king took the arm of Don Guzman. 

‘‘ Friend,” said Philip, ‘be thou very sure we may not be thus twice unjust. 
The finger of God is marked in this matter, and his interposition has been in- 
deed miraculous. To offer thee additiona! rank or wealth were vain, and would 
be an insult to thy pure soul of honour. To hand down to thy posterity this 
providential escape, it is our royai will that the Guzman shield do henceforth 
bear a bright axe argent, on a chess-field azure; and be it our duty to provide 
that thy nuptials with the fair Donna Estella be held with fitting pomp and 
splendour, within the month, in the halls of our own Escurial here. Jesu Maria, 
assoilzie our soul from the sin of blood so nearly laid upen us!” 

The monarch crossed himself in silence, and turned to Ruy Lopez. Gloomy 
and bad as was unhappily Philip’s general deportment, there were not wanting 
moments through life in which the virtuous principle strove successfully for the 
ascendancy. None are all good, and surely of men none are altogether wicked. 
Weare fearfully fashioned. é 

‘Ruy Lopez,” said Philip, with a smile, ‘ methinks the church of Spain has 
gained a stalwart defender in her new bishop. Thou shalt be consecrated lord- 
prelate in a jewelled robe, for the chess-game thou hast this day played! 

“ May it please your majesty,” replied Ruy Lopez, “ never before felt I joy 
at receiving checkmate.” 

The king laughed, and of course the courtiers all laughed too. The humour 
of the moment was to make mirth at bat little. Their hearts were full. 

‘* And now, gentlemen, we bid ye forthwith to the banquet,” resumed the mo- 
narch. ‘ Ofall Spain's kings, never had she one so famished for food as Philip 
at this present happy moment. Let the cover for our noble friend, Don Guz- 
man, be placed at our own right hand, and be the trusty Bishop of Segovia 
seated onour left. To dinner, to dinner, and that right speedily! Your arm, 


my Guzman!” 
y x * * * * * * 


And thus did chess save an innocent man, and thus did Ruy Lopez get his 


bishoprick. 
i 


REMINISCENCES OF A LIGHT DRAGOON.—No. 1. 


As I cannot imagine that the readers of this Journal are likely 
to take much interest in the personal history of one so humble as myself, 
I think it best to pass over all the incidents of my early life, and to come at 
once to the period of my enlistment. Who I am, where I was born, to what 
class of society my father and mother belonged, are points with which I 





him he had loved so well—his leader in war, his model of every great quality 
which may adorn a man—D'Ossuna (my legend runs) leaned against a marble 
pillar in a most pitiable state of depression, like a flower-stalk snapped by the 





and never did fancy carve chess problem more scientifically intricate than that 
into which our combatants had interwoven their battle array. The bishop 
buckled to work in earnest, and tasked his brain almost to bursting, for a mode 
of parrying the almost inevitable, though it might be remote, checkmate. Don 
Guzman, on his part, poured his soul into the fray with that glow of approach 
ing conquest hardly appreciable in this our icy clime of the north; and never, 
was chess enthusiasm more vividly developed. The world without was forgot- 
ten,—time and spaee no longer perceptibly existed. The universe was the 
chess-board—a life was in each move. Happy the delusion, could it but en- 
dure ; but, alas! for the good and the brave, the minutes and the seconds were 
numbered. The door flew open,and the duke was startlingly re-awakened from 
his dream, by the all too horrible reality which presented itself! The very 
beast of the desert can be more merciful than man. 

With the lightning swiftness which marks the change of scene at a theatre, 
was the holy solitude of that peaceful chamber transformed into a very hall of 
hell. The stern Calavar was again upon his prey, backed by three dark roffians 
with sword and torch, as if heaven's proper light was all unfit for the destroyer. 
A block, covered with black cloth, was wheeled suddenly forwards; and the 
short axe placed thereon told fearful tidings of that which was to follow. In 


stern silence, as men used to labour in blood, did the satellites of the doomster upon this matter ; but our royal word is pledged, and the maid and her vast pos- ' 


cutting tempest of the east. Suddenly Philip started up, and began to pace the 
floor again with unequal steps, as at the commencement of our chapter, at times 
pausing to catch the most distant echo of sound, at others turning and watching 
the sand-glass, which marked the passing flight ef day. All was silent as the 


- | chamber of Azrael, the angel of death; for none present, however high in rank, 


dared break in upon their ruler’s iron command. Neither bread nor meat were 
broken, neither wine nor water were borne to the lip; but the stillness of the 
| great desert of Zahara reigned over and upon the hour, even until the last grain 
of sand in the glass had run outits race, and the crue! measure of time was full. | 
| Philip was then satisfied. He threw himself upon acouch. ‘The traitor | 
| dies!” ejaculated the king. An audible murmur ran around in response. “ The 
| time has expired some minutes!” continued the king; “and your enemy, 
Count of Biscay, has passed with it away, like the leaves of the olive before | 
the blast of the sirocco !” 
| « My enemy, sire!” replied Don Ramirez, with some affectation of sur- 
| prise. ' a 
‘Yes, man!” said Philip, almost maliciously. ‘‘ Why echo our words ? | 
Were you not his rival in the affections of the Lady Estella; and can twoclaim 





alone am concerned. And for the rest, it is fair to avow, that if the inci- 
dents of my boyhood were all strung together, they would not make up a 
tale worth telling, far less a narrative which would for a single hour be re- 
membered. ' 
In entered the Service in the summer of 1808, by enlisting as a private in 
the 11th Regiment of Light Dragoons. The corps being at that time stationed 
in Ireland, I was sent with several more to the depét at Maidstone ; where for 
some time I ran the career which is appointed for recruits in general, and ac- 
quired at least a knowledge of the dark shades in human nature, if I learned 
nothing better. It unfortunately happens, however, that our first experience of 
this great book is not often favourable to morals; and I confess that I am 
not an exception to the general rule. My extreme youth,—for I was not 
more than seventeen years of age,—exposed me to many and great tempta- 
tions. The same circumstance laid me open to chicanery and deceit on the 
part of those around me; and [ lament to say, that I became the victim 
as well of my own folly as of the knavery of others. How I suffered from 
the former of these evils, it is not worth while to tell. Young men would 
scarce take the trouble to follow my details, were I to give them; and if 


| they did, I am quite sure that they would never condescend to be warned by 


them. 
But I am fast getting into a prose, so let me pull up; otherwise I may fail to 


the same bride, and be friends? True, hitherto we have not spoken in council | carry, as I intend to do, public interest along with me. 


Well, then, I enlisted in London; and, marebing te Maidstone, underwent 
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the customary examinations,—after which I was attested before a magistrate, 
and had my bounty paid with strict exactitude. Unfortunately for me, how- 
ever, the party into which I was thrown bore no resemblance at all to a well- 
regulated regiment. The barracks were filled with small detashments from a 
countless variety of corps, and the serjeants and corporals, on whom the inter- 
nal discipline both of regiments and depéts mainly depends, seem to me, at 
this distance of time, to have been selected from the very scum of earth. 
Like a band of harpies, they pounced upon us recruits, and never let us loose 
from their talons till they had thouroughly pigeoned us. We were invited to 
their rooms of an evening,— introduced to their wives, who made much of us,— 
praised, favoured, screened, and cajoled, till our funds began to run low, and 
then they would have nothing more to say tous. Under these circumstan- 
ces, we were sufficiently well pleased when the order came to join the regi- 
ment at Clonmel : and, being put in charge of one Corporal Gorman, we begau 
our journey, profoundly ignorant both of the route we were to follow, and the 
extent of funds which would be allowed us during its continuance. 

An admirable specimen was Corporal Gorman of the sort of land-sharks out 
of which the staff of the recruiting department used long ago to be formed. His 
first step was to extract from each of us, in the shape of a loan, whatever 
happened to remain of our bounty. His next, todefraud us of the better half 
of our marching-money, by paying over tous, respectively, day by day, one 
shilling, and applying one shilling and a penny to his own use. Like bad 
men in general, however, whom long impunity had hardened, he committed the 


who, carrying arms, forgot, at the moment of trial, to make use of them, never 
showed themselves again to theranks of the —— militia. 

Brennan’s career, though a very remarkable one, could scarce, in the nature of 
things, end otherwise than in his destruction. Many a narrow escape he made, 
many a feat of daring and activity he performed; but, in the end, accident 
— more fatal to him than all the designs and projects of his pursuers. It 

appened, one day, that a gentleman riding along the high-road, observed two 
men creep through a gap in one of the hedges, and disappear on the other side. 
He instantly conceived the notion that they might be Brennan and his ally, the 
edlar; so he hurried off to Lord Caher, and told both what he knew and what 
S conjectured. His Lordship’s eagerness to effect the capture of the bandit 





had not abated a jot, and, thinking it highly probable that his informant’s suspi- 
cions might be well founded, he gave orders for a detachment of the 11th to 
mount their horses, and directed, at the same time, the Sligo Militia to march 
with all haste, and extending their files to surround the spot. For within this 
hedge, through which the mysterious strangers had been seen to pass, was a 
new house, as yet incomplete, with a stack or two of furze cut down and piled 
up for fuel; and his Lordskip justly concluded, that if he could make of these 
the centre of a circle, of which the radii should be respectively half a mile in 
length, he might pretty surely count on picking up every living thing that 
might have established itself, whether by accident or design, within the circum- 
ference of that circle. 

I well reinember that I formed one of the mounted detachment, which per- 
formed the service of whieh I am now speaking, and the strange excitement of 








mistake, in the end, of overshooting his mark, and we having been irritated by 
his tyrannical behaviour, reported him, when at Lichfield, to a magistrate. It 
appeared that he was not now about to form his first acquaintance with that func- 
tionary. His worship knew him well; and, by a threat of bringing the case 
before the General commanding the district, soon forced the knave to pay back 
the money which we, in our simplicity, had lent him. The arrears of our 
marching-money, on the other hand, we never succeeded in recovering. He 
promised, indeed, from stage to stage, that all should be cleared off ; and pre- 
vailed upon us, on our arrival in Dublin, to sign our accounts, which he himself 


had made up, and by which we acknowledged that we had been fully settled | 


with. But he entirely forgot to return, as he had pledged liimself to do, with 
the sum that was needed to render the acknowledgment accurate; and quietly 
handing us over to a worthy not unlike himself, took his passage in the packet 
for Holyhead, and left us. 

I joined the head-quarters of my regiment at Clonmel at a moment when both 


town and country rang with the exploits of two celebrated robbers, called, res- | 


pectively, Brennan and Hogan. Brennan, as all the world knows, was ori- 

inally a soldier—unless my memory be at fault—in the 12th Light Dragoons ; 
Som which regiment he deserted in consequence of some quarrel with one of 
the officers, that he might take, after the fashion of Dick Turpin of old, to the 
road. His courage was as reckless as his presence of mind was astonishing ; 
neither of which, however, would have much availed, had he not, at the same 
time been thoroughly acquainted with the locale of the scene of his operations ; 
but inthis respect his advantages were fully as remarkable as in others, inas- 
much as there was not a hole or crevice in the counties of Cork, Tipperary, and 
Wexford, with which he seems not to have been familiar. Moreover, Brennan 
displayed, in the management of his reckless business, quite as much of sound 
policy as of hardihood. He was never known to rob, or in any way to molest, a 
peasant,'an artisan, oy a small farmer. He made war, and professed to make 
war only upon the eich, out of the plunder taken from whom he would often 
assist the poor ; and the consequence was, that the poor not only refused to be- 
tray him, but took care that he should be warned in time, whenever any immi- 
nent danger seemed to threaten. The consequence was, that for full five years 
—a long space of time for a highwayman to be at large, even in Ireland—he 
continued to levy contriputions upon all who came in his way, and had about 
him the means of satisfying his wishes. As might be expected, a great cla- 
mour was raised. Government was petitioned for troops wherewith to hunt 
himdown. Large rewards were offered to any who should betray him: and 
day and right the magistracy of the counties were abroad, with dragoons at their 
heels, striving to intercept him. I heard that on one occasion, when Lord Ca- 
her, the most indefatigable of the pursuers, ran him hard, his horse became 
spent ere it could carry him tothe Kilworth hill; and that it was only by 
quitting the saddle, and diving into the recesses of a wood close by, that he ma- 
naged to make good his escape. 
into the hands of his enemies; and he never ceased to lament the circumstance 
asa very grievous calamity. 

Of Hogan I am unable to say mere than that common report spoke of him 
as a pedlar, whose brave resistanee to Brennan’s attack originally won for him 
the friendship of the outlaw. It is said that the bandit fell ig with his future 
associate ene day when the pressure of want was peculiarly severe upon him 
He had alighted, for some purpose or another, when the pedlar came up; 
and, not anticipating any resistance, he carelessly desired him to render up his 

ack. But the pediar, instead of obeying the command, closed instantly with 

is assailant. A fierce struggle took place between them, neither having 
time to appeal to the deadly weapons with which both, it appeared, were 
armed. 

* Who the devil are you?” said Brennan at last, after he had rolled with his 
antagonist in the dust till both were weary. ‘* Sure, then, I didn’t think there 
was a man in all Tipperary as could have fought so long with Bill Brennan.” 

“Och, then, blood and ouns !” exclaimed the other, ‘tif you be Brennan, ar- 
rah! then, arn’t I Paddy Hogan? and if you cry stand to all the world in Tip- 
perary, sure don't I do that same to the folks in Cork?” 

This was quite enough for Brennan. He entertained too high a respect for 
his own profession to exercise it in hostility towards a brother of the order; so 
he struck up, on the instant, an alliance with the pedlar, and the two thence- 
forth played one isto the hands of the other. 

Of the manner in which Brennan was accustomed to do his work, the follow- 
ing anecdote will give a just idea. 

Once upon a time, when the regiment of Militia lay in quarters at 
Clonmel, two of the officers druve, in a one-horse chaise to Fethard, where 
they had engaged to be present at a public dinner that was to be held at the 
principal inn in the place. 
do, and sat till a late hour at night, when, their companions departing, they 
likewise ordered their gig, and walked into what was called the traveliers’-ruom 
till it should be brought round to the door. There were several strangers in 
the room ; one of whom, a well-dressed man, stood by the fire. But of these 
the militia officers took no notice, their heads, as it appeared, being filled with 
anticipations of what might be/fal on their way back to Clonmel. One, indeed, 
did not hesitate to express regret because they had sat so late. 

** These are troublesome times,’ o served he; ‘and who knows but we may 
encounter Brennan himself?” 

* What of that!” was the answer. ‘ You and I are surely not afraid to en- 
counter one man. We havea brace of pistols: only let the scoundrel show 
himself, and see how I'll handle him!” 

The stranger who lounged over the fire looked up as these words were uttered, 

~ but took no notice of them. Only, when they quitted the apartment he with- 
drew also, no salutation or mark of courtesy having passed between them. 

The gig being by this time brought round, the two militia officers took their 
seats, and in high good humour and excellent spirits drove off. They continued 
their journey for a while without meeting with any adventure ; till all at once, 
Just as they had reached a peculiarly dismal part of the road, a man sprang from 
ene of the ditches, and seized the horse’s head. : 

“Til trouble you, gentlemen,” says he, presenting a pistol towards them at 
the same time, “to alight. I should be very sorry to hurt either of you ; but, 
by my soul! if you don’t do as I bid you, or try to open the locker, I'll blow your 
brains ovt ina jiffy. It shall be no joke to you, anyhow.” 

The officers sat stock still, starin 
make of it; but at last one, less flabbergasted than the other, exclaimed— 

‘“* And who the devil are you, that we should accommodate you in that man- 
ner?” y 

“Gentlemen,” was the reply, ‘‘ my name is Brenrian.” 

There was magic in the sound of the word. Not another question was put, 





His favourite roadster fell, on that occasion, | 


They joined the company as they had proposed to | 


the chase I shall never, till my dying dav, forget. The militia marched as they 
| were directed, and, extending their files, soon placed the unfinished domicile, 
| with its appurtenances, within a cordon. This was gradually narrowed, while 
our mounted men kept a look-out in the rear, and made ready to start off in des- 
| perate pursuit, should the game be sprung, and trust to speed of foot for escape. 
| By-and-bye the infantry closed upon the house, searched it through, and found 
it empty ; it may be imagined there was an expression of blank astonishment in 
every face. till one of our men suddenly exclaimed, “* You have’nt examined 
the chimney ; you may depend upon it yeu'll find him there.” It was no soon- 
| er said than done ; for he sprang from his horse, ran inside, poked his head up 

the kitchen chimney, and in an instant withdrew it again. It was well for him 
| that he did so, for almost simultaneously with his backward leap, came the report 
of a pistol, the ball from which struck the hearth without wounding anybody. It 
is impossible to describe the scene that followed. Nobody cared te get below 
the robber; nobody fancied that it would be possible to get above him; and 
| threats and smooth speeches were soon shown to be alike unavailing to draw 
him from hishiding-place. But the marvel of the adventure did not stop there. 
While a crowd of us were gathered about thehouse, some shouting on Brennan 
to surrender, others firing at the top of the chimney, a sort of salute which the 
robber did not hesitate to answer; one of the Sligo men suddenly called out 
from the rear, that he had pricked a man with his bayonet among the gorse. In 
an instant search was made, and sure enough there lay Brennan himself, on his 
back in a narrow ditch, with a brace of pistols close beside his feet, of which, 
| however, he did not judge it expedient to make use. He was instantly seized, 
disarmed, and put in charge of a sufficient guard; while the remainder of us 
addressed ourselves to the capture of his companion, concerning whom we could 
not for an instant deubt that he was Hogan. 

When Brennan gave himself up, he did so with a singularly mild and serene 
aspect. There was no expression of ferocity in his countenance ; no look which 
could be understood to imply either bitter agony because of the fate which had 
overtaken him, or a desperate resolution to sell his life at the highest. His 
whole bearing, on the cortrary, was that of a man perfectly reconciled to his 
fate ; not, indeed, very hopeful, yet far from desperate ; therefore, little dis- 
posed to shed either his owa or any other person’s blood unnecessarily. Hogan, 
on the contrary, resembled one of the wild beasts, which in Norway, or some of 
the other countries where bat/us are carried on upon a scale more magnificent 
than ours, the hunters contrive te hem within their toils, seeking to capture him 
alive rather than kill him ; for Hogan would not listen to any proposal of sur- 
render. He mounted, on the contrary, to the very edge of the chimney, mak- 
ing of its brickwork a sort of parapet to protect him from our bullets, and fired 
pistol after pistol, till his ammunition beeame exhausted, and he was forced, with 
extreme reluctance, to descend. ‘“ In the name of common seuse,” said Lord 
Caher, “‘ why did you offer such a useless resistance’? you knew all the while 
that you must be taken at last—why then wantonly put your own and other men’s 
lives in jeopardy?’ But Hogan would not condescend to reply. He drew up 
his tall muscular figure to the utmost, and looking disdainfully upon the throng 
that surrounded him, he continued silent. 

Brennan and Hogan were placed each on the croup of a horseman’s saddle, 
and in this manner, under a sufficient escert, were conveyed to the watch-house 
|in Caher. It seemed to me that Hogan evinced manifest tokens of satisfac- 

tion, as soon as he ascertained that he stood not alone in misfortune; a strange 
disposition, yet the reverse of uncommon, and indicative of no extraordinary fe- 
| rocity on the part of him who is swayed by it. But, however this may be, the 
prisoners rode on contentedly enough, and were in due time safely lodged in 
| their narrow quarters. It seemed, however, that neither the inconveniences at- 
tached to the cell, nor their anticipation of the fate that was before them, had 
any power to work mischievously upon their humour. How Hogan conducted 
himself I cannot so decidedly describe ; but of Brennan, itis tresh in my recol- 
lection, that he was throughout singularly cheerful and confiding. He told us 
| many stories of his own narrow escapes. He pointed out several of our men 
who had more than once been in pursuit of him, and whose lives, he declared, 
had over and over again been in his hands, though a sense of what was right 
would not permit him to take them. ‘ Why should I shoot you ?” was the te- 
nor of his appeal. ‘I have been asoldier in my day, and know that a soldier 
| must obey whatever orders he may receive. No, no—I should have the guilt 
| of Cain on my soul, had any one of yourregiment died by my hands; and yet 
| more than once you had well nigh forced me to the extremity.” Then he would 
launch out in praise of his favourite mare, whose death he deplored as the se 
verest calamity that ever befel bim, and invariably wound up by expressing his 
| conviction, that after all he would never be hanged. ‘ There is no proof against 
me,” was his argument. ‘ There’s nobody to swear that by me he was ever 
| wronged ; and were the fact different, I am sure that the people will not permit 
me tobe put todeath.” In this respect, however, Brennan had deceived him- 
self; for the Jaw, when it puts forth its might is, even in Ireland, stronger than 
the mere will or caprice of a mob. 
Having been detained in the guard room of Caher ail night, the prisoners were 
removed next day to Clonmel, when, in due time, the assizes came on, and they 
| were put upon theirtrial. Many charges were brought against both, and espe- 
cially against Brennan ; yet the robber was so far in the right that nobody could 
| be persuaded to swear to his identity. Atlength a Quaker mounted the witness 
| box, whose carriage had been robbed near Fermoy, and who went so far as to 
declare his belief, that he saw the individual, Brennan, who had stopped it. He 
would not, indeed, assert positively that the case was so,-—he only believed that 
Brennan was the man. On this evidence, not very explicit we must allow, yet, 
without doubt the best which could, under the circumstances, be procured, Bren- 
nan was by the jury found guilty ; and both he and Hogan, who, on some such 
| evidence, was in like manner convicted, received sentence of death. How shall 
| Tdescrine the scene that followed! Multitudes from all parts of the surround- 
| ing country, and from the distance, in some instances, of fifty miles from the 
town, had flocked in to witness the trial; and now that their idol was doomed 
| to die, their grief and consternation exceeded all conceivable bounds. Bearded 
/ men wept in the court-house like children. 
| rising from every quarter; and more than one, especially among the women, 
| fainted away, and was earried out. 





sist 





There were groans, deep and bitter, | 


| 
| 





alone. A young man, found guilty of forcibly carrying away a girl from her 
home and the protection of her parents, was the same day executed in 

ance of his sentence ; and he chose to die in a garb, which excited not cl ae 
surprise, but our ridicule. He came to be oe: a in a garment of white 
made tight to the shape, and ornamented in all directions with knots of blue 
band, rather more befitting a harlequin on the stage, than a wretched cul 
whose life had become forfeit to the offended laws. 


: 
| 
THE TALLEYRANDISM OF THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


BY MILES GERALD KEON, ESQ. 


When the subtle minister of Queen Elizabeth, in driving out with her on one 
of those days of destiny which chequer a statesman’s life, perceived his trea- 
sonable correspondence with James I. handed by the postman through the car- 
riage window, and when he on the spot resorted to one of the most astonishii 
expedients of presence of mind that history presents to us, who would not have 
desired to be present at so dramatic and admirable a scenet And yet, rarely 
as such interesting scenes may be supposed to occur, 1 can now promise my 
reader a scene which, if it fall short of the other in interest, will do so wholly 
from the narrator’s fault, and not the least in the world, from its own intrinsic 
deficiencies. 

Since last the reader beheld Charles Maurice D’Amarrs, many changes had 
come over the spirit of his destiny. He was now no longer a private secretary, 
but held one of the subordinate public offices, under the government of 
the day. D’Amarrs had, when very young, fallen in love ; andas the course 
of his love did not run smooth, but left him among the breakers to repine at the 
better fortune of some score of rivals, who were all preferred to his own boyish 
self, he vowed that love was most silly and most annoying, and that he never 
would again fall into it. While, however, he resigned his Kopi of favour from 
his lady love, he yielded sufficiently to the impulse of vanity to feel infinite mor- 
tification at not having known how to eclipse his gay competitors in the petits 
riens of the drawing-room. And this mortification it was, which chiefly ¢ 
buted to give the bent to his after character, and by superinducing an inde 
gable application to all the arts of pleasing, and all the talents of society, pro» 
duced, in the end, the nage: the accomplished, the irresistible D’ Amarrs. 

Among others towhom D’Amarrs had paid some winning kindnesses, was 
one very beautiful girl, who had, pour dire vrai, made no slight impression u 
himself. The observant and generally correct La Bruyére, has said, “* gue Von 
n'aime bien, qu'une seule fois ; ¢'est la premiére.” Whether this be generally 
true, I do not pretend to determine ; it certainly was not true with regard to 
my present hero, and although he had made it a boast to others that he was now 
perfectly impenetrable to the shafts of love, and had repeatedly hugged himself 
in the same persuasion, yet he felt in the society of Miss Bedford, how very 

rouncless and delusive that perswasion was. He felt it bitterly and humbly ; 
or, strange as it may sound, it was one of the prides of this individual to hold 
his feelings in the most absolute subjection. No enthusiasm, no ardour, no im- 
pulses, no sallies of emotion, were allowed to linger in the well-poised tenour of 
his conduct. Now Miss Bedford, as far as ‘* expectations” were concerned, was 
absolutely pennyless. And for all that, the cold, the calculating D’Amarrs 
would have married her. Such is the inconsistence of human nature. He 
would have married her ; and this fact was no sooner perceived by her father, who 
was one ofthe most influential men of the party adverse to government, that he 
determined to turn it to account. He knew that D’Amarrs did not care much 
for either party, but that he was passionately fond of power, and of the life one 
leads in the court. He therefore told him that he was too proud to give his 
daughter in marriage without being able to portion her at the same time; and 
that he could not at present do. D’Amarrs thought of offering to procure him 
an office; but he did not dare io hint this; for the other had such rooted political 
antipathies that he would have sooner suffered martyrdom than taken office un- 
der the then administration. In one moment the lover resolved that the go- 
vernment to which he belorged should fall. It was weighed in the balance 
against Miss Bedford, and seeing, as he did, that her father was inexorably de- 
termined not to give her in marriage until he (the father) held such a place as 
would enable him also to portion her, and that swch a place he could not hold un- 
der the existing administration, seeing this, I say, D’Amarrs resolved that that 
administration should fall. 

This was precisely the point to which the father desired to lead the feelings 
of his daughter’s lover, and that he succeeded in doing so proves three things ; 
first, that D’Amarrs, all machiavellian as he assuredly was, was also, in spite of 
that, desperately in love ; secondly, that he cared little for his colleagues in of- 
fice ; and thirdly, that he had but very unsettled notions of political honour. It 
also proves how very highly the ability to make or to unmake, which he pos- 
sessed, was estimated by the world. 

Haviag now mentioned all the preliminary circumstances nec for the 
reader to know, the course of incidents leads us to the singular entanglement into 
which the intriguer was speedily plunged. 

Without knowing it, or without attending to it, he had made for himself a mor- 
tal, an utterly implacable enemy. It seemed as if all his difficulties were to pro- 
ceed from the side of the fairsex. Miss Crake (whom the reader may recollect) 
never had forgiven D’Amarrs, when on reflection she traced her estrangement 
from Miss Warnerston, and all her other annoyances of the same evening to his 
machination. She coolly determined to disguise her feelings, and securely and 
quietly to bide her day of revenge ; and though D*Amarrs’ knowledge of the 
world told him that the young lady's resentment must be extreme, and moreover 
that there was no more dangerous enemy thaa an offended woman, yet in the 
hurry of affairs he had neglected, guite neglected, to adopt any of those concilia- 
tory measures which he knew,—no man better, how to employ upon occasion. 
Thus Miss Crake’s animosity was suffered to brood on in undistracted violence, 
and she only waited for an opportunity in order to show, quid furens possit fe- 
mina. 

That opportunity was not now distant; it remains to be seen for which of the 
two moral powers triumph is destined—his matchless skill and self-possession 
on the one side, or her cunning, sharpened by spite, and seconded by an over- 
whelming concurrence of favourable circumstances, as well as by her destined 
victim’s amorous infatuation on the other 

Now the reader must observe, that as Miss Crake’s father was the leader of 





| the epposition, and as Miss Bedford's father was one of its most influential mem- 


bers, their two families were very intimate, and the two young ladies in parti- 
cular, were constantly thrown into each other's society. This intimacy was at 
present improved by Miss Crake’s suddenly increased assiduity of attention; for 
as she perceived how frequent my hero’s visits had of late become to Mr. Bed- 
ford’s house, she immediately concluded, that now she might be of some use. Of 
course, Rose (such was the baptismal name of her whom the young minister 
loved, the yeungest daughter of Mr. Bedford),—of course Rose and Miss Crake 
became inseparable ; of course, the latter became the confidant of the former; 
and of course everything D’Amarrs said or did, became the most interesting to- 
pic of discussion between the two. And now comes the crisis of my story, and 
a very dramatic crisis I must confess it to have been. 

D’Amarrs’ plan was this: The whole face of Europe being convulsed with 
wars, and England being fiereely embroiled in the laiter, and the people bein 
heartily tired, and completely jaded, and quite wore down by the burdens, os 
the duration, and the toils of the conflict, he resolved to treat secretly for peace. 
He resolved to inform the French, that it was only the existing English admi- 
nistration who were against them; that if, therefore, the men who were now 
in opposition, came inte power, France would behold England retire from the 





ranks of her enemies,—ray, perhaps openly take her part. That, for this 
end, they should, without losing time, offer to England reasonable terms ; and 


Meanwhile the troops, anticipating an at- that, if they did so, the people who were now supporting the war, merely be- 


tempt at rescue, stood to their arms, and the whole night lung the streets were | cause they thought it unavoidable, would, at the sight of a glorious and a 


useless howling, the crowd melted away, and long before midnight a profound 
| calm pervaded every corner of the town. 
Ai last the terrible day of execution arrived, and Brennan, with his associate, 


} 


g ateach other, and not knowing what to | patroled ; but no disturbance took place. After indulging for an hour or two in | happy peace within their reach, clamour anew for its procurance ; that the 
| existing government would, at all risks, refuse it; and that while therefore 


they would be expected to resign their posts, in order to let the nation do what 
they would not do,—and while their ministerial existence would thus stand, at 


| being placed in an open cart, passed about half past nine in the morning, under | the best doubt/ul, he would himself suddenly leave their ranks, and throwing 


la strong military escort, beneath the arched gateway of the gaol. 


Again had | all his weight into the scale of the opposition, and introduce the latter into 


not another remoustrance offered, but, making all possible haste, both of them | formidable preparations been made to meet and repel violence, should any be of- | government, decide the struggle: only let the offered terms be tempting 


sprang to the ground, and stood as if w aiting the bandit’s further orders. Bren- | 


nan, however, was by no means a sanguinary person; and in the present in- 
stance he had a whim to indulge, as well as a booty to collect. He instantly 
assumed the vacated seat, and 


discomfited foes, and cried, “ The next time you happen to make mention of 


my name, you'll probably treat it with more respect.” So saying, he wheeled | 


round, and wishing the militia-men good night, drove off—they knew not whither 

A comfortless tramp these heroes had of it, over a dozen miles of muddy road 
ere they reached Clonmel. They slunk quietly to their barrack-rooms, however, 
being extremely desirous of concealing their own shame, and Brennan’s tri- 
umph from the knowledge of their brother-officers ; and for a space of not less 


than six months they succeeded. But at the termination of that period, when, | 


their regiment stood under arms at evening parade, a boy entered the barrack- 

yard, leading in his hand a horse and gig, both of which were quite familiar to | 
every man and officer present. The boy walked up to the commanding-officer 

and handed him a note, which he read with evident astonishment. This, of | 
course, increased the curiosity of the rest, who gathered round the Colonel, while | 
our two heroes alone sluak away, and took refuge in their own quarters. The | 
Colonel was desired to read aloud. He did so; and then the boy being ques- | 
tioned, the whole secret came out. Amid shouts of laughter from the audience | 
to which he addressed himself, the urchin imitated Brennan’s style of telling the | 


story, and then, not without some substantial marks of the officer's favour, was | tl 


permitted to withdraw. It is scarcely necessary to add, that the two worthies 


\ 


gathering up the reins, looked down upon his | 
' 


fered ; but again the thundercloud passed by, without any outburst of its fury. 
| The crowd, to be sure, was prodigious ; but what can a mere crowd attempt or 


| 
ugh. 
| enough 


This is the general outline of his plan. As a matter of course, he spoke to 


hope to accomplish against even a handful of disciplined and well armed sol-| Mr. Bedford and Sir George Crake about it all ; and his own place in the next 


| rous, then must even the thought of resistance be scouted. 
raised in defence of the prisoners during all the progress from the prison to the 


Not a hand was | the two commoners. 


In the execution of this scheme, # correspondence ensued between the French 


gallows, and round the gallows the multitudes that assembled stood, if not mute, | and D’Amarrs very much rese mbling, in all its circumstances, that which Cecil 


at all events motionless 


It was curious at the time to remark the difference of | maintained during Elizabeth's latter days, with 
character that showed itself in the bearings of the two men; Brennan gazed | ceed her. 


the personage who was to suc- 
Of this correspondence, that part which was made up of the letters 


cheerfully round him e!l the while he was inthe cart, and re cognizing in the | of our hero, was demanded back from the French cabinet by Sir George Crake, 
at the secret instigation of his daughter 


j 
i 


crowd several of his friends, perhaps followers, he nedded and smiled to them 
gaily. Hogan, on the contrary, though equally self-collected, was far more re- 


served, forhe never bestowed upon any of the throng one mark of recognition, 


| 


sa 


iid, ‘to try the ice before venturing too 


“It is amatter of prudence,” she 
prove that the French do not mean to take 


far upon it, and nothing will so well 


nor once addressed a word to his fellow-sufferer. Yea, and after the cords had } an unfair advantage of the open pré posals of Mr. D’Amarrs (by sending them, 
been adjusted, and the unhappy men stood, waiting for the signal which should | for instance, to the premier, or by any other means), as if they freely trust 
carry the vehicle from beneath, and leave them to die beneath earth and heaven, | these letters back with us again, where they will be secure against any such 
—even then Hogan turned aside with undisguised contempt and loathing, from} misadventure.” 
the hand whieh his associate offered to his pressure; and w rapping hims¢ lfup} New nothing could be less hazardous 11 this light than the young minister’s 
in his own thoughts, sternly and resolutely prepared forthe issu was not] method of proceeding. He knew ™ th whom he had to deal; ‘hey, he was 
long of coming. Ata given signal the cart drove away, and amid yells, more} aware, would not for the world comm t him with his premier. He had guard- 
loud and terrible than men ever utter, except in the Emerald Isle, the souls of} ed against all danger of that kind ; but he had not guarded against Miss Crake's 
ese two noted malefactors were wrenched from their bodies. I must not,| committing him. He had not guarded against her s} to the premier let- 
however, forget to mention, that the two renowned highwaymen s ffered not | ters which his French correspendents would not, on any account, have shown. 









was 8 which he had neither foreseen nor provided for. He was on 
brink then of unmitigated, absolute disgrace. 
[ * * * * 
~ On the night of the 20th of February, 18—, a small party had assembled in 
one of the magnificent drawing-rooms of the private house of Lord Altmont, 
the privne minister. He himself was not among them. It was Lady Altmont, 
fan elderly person of a most good-natured disposition, who presided in the little 
conclave. The premier was busy in his cabinet—had been so all the evening, 
‘and seemed likely to be so till nearly morning. This news was luxury 
itself to the party we have mentioned, who chuckled and smiled, and proceeded 
to renew, with redoubled zest, their merry conversation. Miss Rose Bedford 
‘and one of her sisters; Mr. Wood, a precise and cheerful-loeking old gentle- 
man; Miss Crake, and a little girl called Lucy Werter, constituted the whole of 
the group at the moment the reader is presented to them. * 

«What can detain Mr. D’Amarrs?” half whispered Rose Bedford to the old 





“ What can detain supper!” muttered the old gentleman to himself. 
Miss Crake’s eyes seemed to glitter with preternatural brilliancy as she here 





“Hie is here at last!” and at that moment the young minister entered the 


room. 
‘All was now animation. How inexpressible was the charm of these little 
su parties! They are inseparably connected inmy mind with the memory 
a7 this utrnoge and gifted individual ; and above all, I recall along with them 
this to-night’s achievement, one of the most rafiné aud subtle devices of diple- 
“macy tbat it has ever been my lot to hear of. 
This, however, was the last night on which any of these suppers recurred— 
how interesting were they not, and how doubly interesting was not this 
one! Nay, indeed, their very calmness, their very triviality enhances now in 
memory, as it did then in fact, the charm of their connexion with far deeper 
scenes. 
“ And so you have been at Lady Rushborough’s rout,” said honest Mr. 
Wood to D’Amarrs, beckoning at the same time to the servant to lay the sup- 
instantly in the next apartment, and to lose no time about it; ‘and so you 
Hise been at Lady Rushborough’s soirée. Well, what sert of scenes had you 
there?” 
, __ “Conversation, argumentation, flirtation, and something more,” replied 
D'Amarts. 
“Something more?” said Lady Altmont; ‘what could be more than 
” 
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“Ah! silence, thank God, occasionally,” anawered he, laughing. ‘ You can- 
not conceive what an agreeable effect it had sometimes. But where is Lord 
Altmont ?” 

; “ Here is supper (in his cabinet, my dear fellow.) Lady Altmont, allow me; 
Mr. D’Amarrs, take care of the three ladies.” 

The reader will easily attribute this speech to honest Mr. Wood ; and his, in- 
deed, it was. 

As the minister offered his arm to Miss Crake on the one side, and Miss Bed- 
ford on the other, his quick eye noted a very curious and significant expiession 
in the countenance of the former. Nothing was ever lost upon him. In an 
instant it flashed across his mind, that the poignant affronts which he had offer- 
ed to Miss Crake on the night when he separated her from the friendship of 
Miss Warnerston, had not been forgotten; and he determined to have her 
meaning (as Frank Osbaldistone expresses it,) were he to drag it out with cart- 
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O Mies Crake,” said he, “‘ Ihave such a host of news for you ; I shall become 
a complete retailer of coinpliments if I mention all the pretty things that Ihave 
this night heard said of you.” 

The lady smiled bitterly. 
; “ T have news for you, sir,” said she, “ which I shall indulge you with in the 
. supper-room.” 

‘Amarrs bowed. 

In the supper-room he sat between Rose Bedford and Miss Crake. 

“ Now, signora,” he said, turning to the latter, who looked pale andagitated, 
“‘T await the news with which you are to indulge me. I suppose Rose may 
hear anything?” 

“Yes, Mr. D’Amarrs: the more who hear what I have got to say to you the 
F better pleased I shall be. You may remember how on the night of Lady Han- 
ver's party, you thought fit to inflame my friend Miss Warnerston against me 
Now, sir, [ have had my revenge. Your fate has been in my hands, and I 
have not spared it. You are this moment, while I talk to you, a ruined man. 
And the fact will teach you never again to intermeddle ia other people's affairs, 
as you did in mine; unless you wish that other people in their turn, should in- 
termeddle in your own.” 

“ Now for the explanation !” said D’Amarrs, gaily. 

Miss Crake grew paler than the cloth over which she was bending. Rose 
Bedford seemed lost in amazement, and her alarmed and perplexed looks were 
directed alternately to her friend and D’Amarrs ; while the latter remained im- 
syne calm and cool, his face slightly turned towards Miss Crake, and 

is eyes thoughtfully bent upon her. It was a scene fora paiuter ; and it grew 
more and more so every moment. 

“T have said your fate has been in my hands, Mr. D’Amarrs, and that I have 
not spared vou,” said the young lady ; “I think you will confess the truth of my 
not having spared you when I tell you, that you have lost, by my means,the two 
dearest objects of your wishes. , have lost your place and your power on 
the one side, and on the other you have lost even the chance of marrying Miss 
Bedford. A third thing which you have lost, and which you perhaps do not so 
much value, is your character.” 

“Upon my word, your news are some of the suddenest, Miss Crake, and 
some of the most uncourteous too,” said D’Amarrs, arranging his neckeloth, 
= honouring his communicative companion with a supercilious glance of incre- 

ulity. 

“Suppose that ¢hese negotiations,” said Miss Crake, “ which you are conduct- 
ing with the French for the purpose of bringing in the opposition, and ousting 
your own colleagues, suppose they should fail, you will not marry Miss Bedford ; 
and suppose that your treacherous correspondence should be shown to your pre- 
mier, these negotiations will fail ; and not only would you so lose your hope of 
marrying Miss Bedford, but you would, moreover, be turned out of your post 
with ignominy by your indignant master; and not only would you lose your post 
for the present, but you would also lose all chance of a post in future from the 
opposition; for first, the opposition would not come in, as you ex- 
pected ; and secondly, if they even did come in, they would not take a 
man of blasted character into their administration. It is one thing to leave a 
government, it is another thing to be turned out of one.” 

“T am not aware,”’ replied D'Amarrs, smiling coldly, ‘ to what length your 

father trusts you, Miss Crake, with his political secrets ; but you do not seem to 
be toodiscreet in keeping them. And further, I must inform you, that were 
any member of our cabinet, as you allege, to carry on a treacherous correspon- 
dence with the enemies of the head of that cabinet, it is not at all likely that he 
would neglect to take precaucions against such an unfortunate éclaircissement as 
that you allude too.” 
_ By seeming todoubt and make light of her assertions, he hoped to draw her 
into proving and stabilitating them, which procedure would lay open to him the 
real character of his danger (if danger there was,) and the real extent of her in- 
formation (if she possessed any to signify.) He succeeded with a vengeance. 
For she produced proh horror ! an exact copy of one of his own letters to the ca- 
binet of France. Another person’s hair would have stood on eed with astonish- 
ment and dismay. 

It contained these expressions among others : 

“T look on Lord Altmont as about the most incapable person in all England, 
to conduct affairs at the present crisis, I am against the war which he is so 
madly in favour of. At present Iam not in a position to avow my sentiments 
openly at home ; but on the downfall of this government, which God grant may 
goon occur, my actions shall indicate the sincerity with which I now declare to 
you my secret views.” 

How this letter, which he had never shown to Sir George Crake, could have 
come into the hands of Miss Crake, D’Amurrs was secretly puzzled to deter- 
mine. He now repented of not having put his correspondence into cipher. 

“* My dear Miss Crake,” said he, with a superb effort of the volfo sciolto, ¢ 

ieri stretli, which quite astonished, and even frightened the young lady. to 
whom he spoke, for she had expected to see him sink into the earth ; “my dear 
Miss Crake, is it by showing this to Lord Altmont, that you expect to blast my 
character, destroy my chance of office in future and at present, and rob me of 
' Rose, my destined bride? Why, where is my signature—where my _handwri- 
ting t any one might have written this.” 
iss Crake had listened attentively to this cool speech of ene, whose mind 
‘was warm enough with doubts and misgivings, and nothing could exceed her ma- 
licious joy, when she thought she perceived from the tenor of it, that D'Amarrs’ 
ease and confidence sprang from his seeing that what she held in her hand was 
pa em copy and not the original of his letter. 
ixing her eyes upon her intended victim, with the gaze of a basilisk, she 
exclaimed, 

“* The original is this moment in the hands of Lord Altmort.” 

That she grew sick with what she saw I wil! not venture to assert : that she 
thought it preternatural, I will make no insinuations: but that she became sad- 
ly, cruelly confused and perplexed, instead of confusing or perplexing him whom 
she dared to intrigue against, is what I am bound to record. 

And yet, what thus discomposed her, was nothing but the continued compo- 














what she had looked for. That the sudden ruin of an ambitious man’s hopes 
of power for ever—that the traversal of his schemes—that the rough thwart- 
ing of his love should altogether make no more marked and striking an impres- 
sion, was something to her mind perfectly inconceivable. And yet had she but 
been able to pierce beneath that handsome forehead, what a world would have 
been then revealed to her! 

When she began her last shert and pithy communication, D’Amarrs had laid 
his hand upon the neck of a decanter, and was admiring the purple radiance of 
its contents. He glanced for a mument at her, upon the close of her sentence, 
then pouring out a glass of claret for little Lucy Werter, and another for him- 
self, he hobnobbed with the child, and drank off the “ melted ruby.” 

One shade paler, certainly, his complexion now appeared; but that was all 
the change. 

After assuring Miss Bedford in a low tone that there was no reason to alarm 
herself, and after a few indifferent remarks, he turned suddenly towards Miss 
Crake, and requested that she would do him one favour. 

She of course desired to know what it was. 

“T am going now to Lord Altmont,” said he, “will you wait here with Miss 
Bedford till I return? I should like that you should see me come out of the 
cabinet.” 

“Mr. D’Amarrs,” replied she, ‘“‘I would not miss seeing your exit for any 
consideration. Most assuredly J shall wait.” 

He immediately arose and left the room. 

Now, Charles Maurice D'Amarrs, if ever you needed your subtle mind to 
serve you, the time is come! 

He arrived at the cabinet-door, paused a moment, knocked, and heard the 
voice of the premier say, ‘Come in.” The next moment he stood before the 
first miaister of England. 

Lord Altmont was an old man, tall, stately, and simple in appearance, with 
rather a severe physiognomy. He was at the present momeat engaged among 
his papers, which he pushed from him when he perceived who had entered. 
One letter, however, remained under his elbow. 

‘‘T have come,” said our hero, drawing a chair towards the blazing February 
fire, near which the premier was seated, “I have come to mention a trifling 
matter to your lordship, which, if you remember, I waa not able yesterday or 
the day before to do, as you told me on both those occasions when I knocked, 
that you were engaged, and that I must come again. The fact is, I want your 
lordship to post to me an angry letter of one kind or another, as if you were de- 
sirous of inducing me to resign my office.” 

The premier raised his eye-brows, as men do, in surprise. 

*T shall explain the matter to you, my lord, in two words,” pursued D'Amarrs ; 
“and first I must mention what your lordship will hardly believe—I have been 
corresponding (you will stare to hear) with the French minister of Foreign 
Affairs.” 

“ Indeed, sir !’’ 
‘Yes, indeed, my lord, I knew I should surprise you. I thought— and it 
now seems I thought rightly—that I should thus discover the secret designs 
of France. I have discovered them to a certain extent. Ah! my plan was 
excellent; I affected to be disgusted with the principles of our administration, 
and in fact, quite tired of the war.” 

“ Tndeed, sir !” 

“T am serious, my lord—but you must look over the correspondence to-mor- 
row yourself. But as I fear thatthe Frenchman begins at last to suspect how 
he has committed himself, and thinks me insincere in my professions, your lord- 
ship must help me by the letter I speak of (the fire needs a little stirring.) It 
should be a very angry one, so as to give a plausibility to my protestations of 
disgust, &c. For I have not spared those, and I assure your lordship, ha! ha! 
that 1 havecalled you many around name.” 

“‘ You have !—well ?” 

‘But wait till you hear the rest, my lord: that is nothing. Your lordsbip 
remembers how we all agreed the other day, in the disagreeable opinion that 
Prussia shows a disposition to withdraw from the alliance. Now you will be 
glad to learn (and this was one of the ends of my manceuvre,) that the French 
minister was so thrown off his guard, at first, by my declarations of disgust 
at your lordship’s principles, my free—ha! ha! ha! my free and repeated de- 
clarations, that he actually unmasked his willingness to make peace with Eng- 
land at the most positive injury to Prussia—at the most positive injury to 
Prussia. Now, my lord, possessing this in black and white, we need only show 
it to the Prussian ambassador, in order to keep Prussia chained still faster to 
the league. For it will convince her of two things: first, that she has been 
fatally mistaken in supposing France inclined to give her such favourable terms, 
or disposed at all, in fact, in so friendly a manner towards her; secondly, that 


advantageously than herself, quit the alliance also, and obtaining these excel- 
lent terms that are specified, abandon her to absolute and pitiless destruction. 
Thus, my lord, we keep Prussia safely under our girdle, which is an exhilara- 
ting thought. Did your lordship speak to-night in the House of Peers?” 
‘“*T said a few words. ’Tis indeed, as you say, very fortunate about Prus- 
sia—very fortunate. A clever manosuvre of yours, D’Amarrs—a clever ma- 
neuvre. I'il see the Prussian ambassador to-merrow ; but, now do you know, 
I have been puzzling myself all the evening, as to what this very correspondence 
of yours could mean ?” 
‘* All the evening, my lord ?” ejaculated D’Amarrs, passing his hand acroas his 
brow as if in the act of recollecting. ‘It was only this moment that I men- 
tioned the matter to your lordship? Or—stay, have I been here before ?” 
“No, replied the premier, smiling, “it is not that. But I have got one of 
your letters here.” And he held up the epistle. 
‘* How came it into your lordship’s hands?” again ejaculated D’Amarrs. 
“‘ You know every thing that passes, my lord. Let us only take care that the 
French do not suspect your lordship to be aware of my abuse of you, or then, 
indeed, ha! ha! ha! they would know it to be a humbug.” 
‘Yes, why, ha! ha! yes. I shall post you the letter you desire to-mer- 
row. ‘Tel! me,” he added, rising and approaching the door, ‘tell me, have you 
met any of these seditious mobs in the streets that clamour for peace! (Let 
us join our friends of the supper-room.”’) 
** By all means, let us join them; will your lordship take my arm, and de- 
scend to them so?” cried D'Amarrs with flashing eyes. ‘ As to the mobs, my 
lord,” continued he, “the idiots are for ever congregating. You know what 
Dante says, 
‘Tl popolo molte volte grida, 

Viva la sua morte, e muoia la sua vita!’ 


** Dante is it, who says that,” returned the premier, ‘Dante, ha! ha! ha! 
and a capital saying it is. Ah! I forget my light literature; but I love Dante 
for that distich. I must learn it. 
“**Tl popolo—popolo, molte volte grida, 

Viva la sua morte, e muoia la sua vita.’ 
Excellent! bravo, Dante! Let me lean on you, my dear young friend.” 
As the young Machiavel, his heart throbbing in the triumph of success, sup- 
ported his aged master to the supper-room, a very bitter compunction stung him, 
that he should have ever been led, even in the intoxication of an infatuating 
love, to plot against sc kind, so good a personage as Lord Altmont. And he 
resolved even to forsake Rose Bedford, sooner than obtain her by a continuance 
of his state-intrigue. No person is wholly bad, and it is pleasant, indeed, to 
have to record that he faithfully executed this generous resolution. 

One more secret I shall impart to the reader. Seif-possessed and collected, 
as in the trying scenes we have detailed, the appearance of D’Amarrs has been, 
his mind was often tortured with the fiercest anxieties : and it was only by the 
force of a strong will, he governed the manifestation of his feelings. 

As he himself wittily expressed it, long afterwards, in conversation with me, 
“On entering the premier’s cabinet, I felt the knees of my mind knocking to- 
gether.” 

I asked him whether the knees of his body knocked together, and never shall 
[ forget the scornful laugh, with which he repudiated such an insinuation. 

Poor D’Amarrs! he was perfect in his line, and his line is not the least per- 
fect among the professions of the world! 





A LATE VISIT TO THE VOLCANO OF KIRAUEA, 
IN HAWAII, ONE OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
BY ASSISTANT-SURGEON REES, R. N. 

From the squadron on the west coast of South America, a vessel is annually 
detached to visit the principal islands of Polynesia included in the Pacific sta- 
tion. H.M.S. Sparrowhawk being selected for this interesting service, in 
1839, sailed from Valparaiso, for the Sandwich Islands, in July. Six weeks of 
strong and steady N. E. trade brought her to an anchor in Byron's Bay, Hawaii. 
The day of our arrival was busily passed in preparing for 8 journey to the volca- 
no; and early the following morning, a party of five officers pushed off from the 
brig. ‘They steered fora part of the beach where a troop of brawny natives 
had already repaired tomeet them. With a light heart did we all eagerly leap 
on the shore; and each person having entrusted his bundle of four day's provi- 
sions to the native whose physiognomy and muscle promised the best service on 
the journey, the whole cavalcade meved briskly along, much to the admiration 
of the village through which we had immediately to pass. Our way led, the 
former part of the first day, through a country well wooded ; and we particular- 
ly admired the various kind of gigantic ferns that skirted the path, and 
the beautifal trees of the candle-nut and bread-fruit. Whilst in the wood, we 
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passed several spots of cleared ground, cultivated with the kalo; one of which 
was crowded with labourers—it being a day on which the whole district had 
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to work for their chief. Having passed through about seven miles of wood, the 
country became more clear, and began to assume something of a mountainous 
character. The path, almost throughout, rose with a gentle elevation, at first 
over ground of soft peat, but for the rest of the journey over a thin and churlish 
crust of soil, which imperfectly covered the beds of which the entire islend is 
composed. We passed the more oppressive hours of the day in the grateful 
shade of a spacious hut, the property of a chief, who hospitably regaled us 
with a pig, cooked in the native manner—the animal having been baked entire 
in ahole in the ground, enveloped in heated stones, the whole being covered 
over with leaves and earth. Having accomplished more than half the journey, 
we yet reached, in good time, the huts where we had been recommend to pass 
the first night. As we came up to these huts, slow, silent, and one by one, no 
person would have recognised us as the brisk party that strutted, so erect and 
confident, through the village in the morning. The next day our party was 
stirring “ with a crowing of the cock ;” but the fleas and moschettoes must 
share inthe credit of our early rising. Four miles from the volcano, our path 
commenced a gradual descent ; aud, soon after, a stream of smoke sweepi 
across our path before the N. E. trade, announced our approach to the regions of 
fire. This, on nearer observation, we found to consist of thick columns of va- 
pour, rising from holes and crevices in the ground: to leeward of which we were 
glad to find, collected in small poola, and formed by the condensation of the 
steam, a plentiful and opportune supply of good water. Our path conducted 
us, with the same gradual slope, some distance yet, when it commenced abruptl 
tu descend, over a broken ledge of rock, into the extensive table plain in whic 
the volcano is situated. As we halted on this ledge, the volcano of Kirauea 
broke abruptly on our view: massive clouds of smoke rolled dark and thick from 
the leeward parts of the volcano, and the gloomy edge of the ‘Great Crater” 
stood not a mile distant :— 

Sed horrificis juxta tonat Ztna ruinis. , 
Too great was the excitement now to stand long here, orto travel any longer in 
company. Each broke forth on his own way towards the edge of the crater. 
But such was the nature of the ground, that we arrived almost together, and at 
the same spot, where we stood long indeed, gazing in mute astonishment on the 
unparalleled scene below. And long was the time before the mind could recover 
the sudden and overwhelming ‘shock of this wondrous spectacle,—before it 
could examine in detail the several objects of surpassing interest that composed 
the grand and wonderful whole. 

With hesitation I shall now try some bare and naked description of the grand 
view of the entire volcano which presented itself from the high cliffs or eage of 
the crater: ofa complete and connected picture I shall not attempt the vain and 
rash folly. At the depth of a thousand feet, the floor of the ‘Great Crater” 
spread before us, in something of an oval figure, with a circumference of 
twelve or fourteen miles. It appeared as if it had sunk in one mass suddenly 
down from the surrounding plain. The walls of the crater, nearly throughout, 
were precipitous, and almost everywhere of the same elevation. So much for 
the extent, depth, and figure of the ‘‘ Great Crater.” The attention first seized 
on the numerous conical elevations that rose to the average height of fifty feet, 
and at irregular intervals,from the floor of the “‘ Great Crater,” all of which proved 
to be distinct craters, whilst several of them were at that moment in a state of 
eruption, disgorging rapidly from their summits red-hot lava. With these conical 
craters the numerous lakes and ponds of boiling lava soon began to share the 
attention. These appeared sunk, at irregular depths, in the floor of the ‘* Great 
Crater,” all in a state of agitation, some boiling violently,—others were moved 
with a more moderate ebullition. The lava, though liquid throughout these 
ponds and lakes, was luminous during the day only where active ebullition was 
going on. Besides from the conical craters, lakes, and ponds, smoke issued in 
a thousand places from holes and crevices in the floor and walls of the ‘* Great 
Crater ;” and noises like those of powerful steam machinery,and distant artillery, 
or thunder, were other accompaniments of this grand volcanic display. 

On the edge of the crater, near the spot where we first arrived, we found a 
temporary hut, which the attention of the Chief of the island had put up for the 
accommodation of visiters to Kirauea. Here we were glad to despatch our fru- 
gal breakfast, and about eleven in the forenoon we sallied forth to descend into 
the “Great Crater.” Our bold and experienced native guide led now along the 
edge of the crater towards the left ; and we soon commenced to thread our de- 
scending path over a succession of sloping ledges of volcanic rock. Before 
| stepping on the floor of the crater, we had to scramble over masses of recent 
| lava, which had been piled up high against the walls of the ‘ Great Crater.” It 
appeared to have been dashed up, in a liquid state, and in the manner of the surf 
on the sea-beach. Having now gained the floor of the crater, we paused to look 
around,—to accustom ourselves a little to our then strange and precarious situa- 
tion. Then, also, was arranged the plan of our further proceedings : and our 
guide was instructed to steer a straight course across the floor of the crater to 
the “ Great Lake,” whilst we also prepared ourselves attentively to examine all 
objects of interest we might reach without stepping far from the straight line. 
The lava we had to walk over whilst in the crater being ali recent, and iauch of 
it consisting of thin and brittle flakes, thrown over holes and crevices, it was ne- 
cessary to try the solidity of the ground before we could safely step forward. 
This we did, by constantly beating the lava on our path with the end of a long 
pole, with which each person was provided. 








Trunca manum pinus regit et vestigia firmat. 

Having traversed about three hundred yards of the crater, passing over lava of 
the wave-like appearance of a lake frozen while agitated by strong wind, our 
party halted to examine two conical craters, between which we had to pass. 
Each one was about fifty feet high, and a hundred in circumference at the base ; 
and both in an active state of eruption,—rapidly spitting and disgorging red-hot 
lava from wide mouths at their summits. The heat of the lava under foot in- 
creasing as we advanced, the fear of getting within the range of those molten 
ejections prevented any nearer apptoach to either of these cones than about thir- 
ty yards. From observations on the spot, and subsequent reflection, I shall ha- 
zard an opinion of the probable manner in which these conical craters may have 
been constructed. The molten mass of lava below increasing in volume, from 
causes I shall not here discuss, relieves itself by jetting or flowing out, in quan- 
tities according to the propelling force, through holes and crevices in the floor of 
the crater. When flowing out in large torrents, and with much force, it will 
spread far and wide, as, when in such a large body, sufficient caloric is present 
to retain it long ina fluid state: but when flowing out in a small stream, or jet- 
ting with little force and in small quantities, it soon becomes aolid, forming a 
kind of embankment all round the hole or crevice of exit. Under these circum- 
stances a cone would be rapidly built. In the two cones our party here halted 
to examine, the lava frequently was not ejected with sufficient force to clear the 
base. Falling, therefore, on the surface of the cone, and becoming consolidated 
before it could run down its side, accession of matter was thus received. But 
if formed on such principles, when would the growth of a cone cease? The 
process would be thus arrested. Beyond a certain elevation, which is perhaps 
about fifty feet, the lava, under ordinary circumstances cannot be propelled. 
Any cone, therefore, having arrived to that certain elevation, would then be- 
come quiescent, whilst others of less elevation would increase in activity, or the 
lava would force an exit through some part of the side of the cone, which had 
actually taken place in one of the cones described before our return from the 
Great Lake. This cone no longer discharged lava from its summit, but from a 
mouth at its side, and about the middle. As we proceeded on our journey, after 
passing between these two conical craters, we traversed lava of a much rougher 
surface, appearing, in some places, heaped together without order, in flat and 
broken masses. We also traversed such as must have become solid whilst in 
the act of flowing ina broad stream. From the specimens I hastily collected, I 

can describe the lavas of this volcano as of various appearance and texture,— 
some of them being black, vitreous,—others, of the same coloar, vitreous, and 
containing numerous and large amygdaloid cavities,—whilst another variety was 
curiously composed of fibres of vitreous lava, so arranged as to give the appear 

ance of akind of network. In some localities the same specimens had a thin 
coating of sulphur. But the most curious lava is what we found in bunches, 
resembling hair in appearance, and consisting of fine-drawn threads of vitreous 
lava. Ican relate aciroumstance that will, in some degree, go to explain the 
formation of this. As I raised the end of my pole from the boiling matter in 
one of the ponds, I observed the lava to run off in a fine-drawn thread, of suffi- 
cient lightness to be carried away by the breeze. Of such fine, light, and glos- 
sy threads the curious lava in question is composed ; and is probably formed by 
the rush of steam that often accompanies the discharge of Java from the cones. 

This curious species of lava is aptly called by the natives, Pele’s hair, Pele be- 
ing the goddess of the veleano. This dreaded Vulcan of Hawaiian mythology 

has reigned, time out of mind, in Kiravea. By her were brought about all the 
calamities that befel the Sandwich Islander. When much offeaded she would 

shake the wholeisland with earthquake, or inundate entire districts with torrents 
of lava, on which the goddess herself would sometimes rush forth, riding on the 

wave of lava, like the islander on their surf-board. In her train were the high- 

sounding titles of King of Thunder, Husband of the Wind, and many other such 

high-titled personages. To propitiate the goddess, fat pigs, kalo, bread-fruit, 

and other acceptable sacrifices, were thrown into the volcano. Pele had also her 

priests and annual celebrations. , 

Bot to resume the journey across the floor of the crater towards the “ Great 
Lake.” As we proceeded along, after passing between the two conical craters 
above described, several small and superficial ponds of boiling lava were ap- 
proached and examined. When arrived about the middle of the journey, and 
near the centre of the “Great Crater,” we stepped aside to examine @ large 
cavernous mouth in the side, and nearthe base, of acone. Although opposed 
by the burning gusts of sulphurous vapours it emitted, we yet boldly advanced 
to the very edge of the cavern, and succeeded to obtain a passing glimpse of 
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its roomy and glowing interior. One of the party rashly returned to the brink 
-of this cavern even a third time, but without the satisfaction of obtaining a 
deep look into the “ fiery furnace ;” its vaulted roof, glowing with the most 
intense white heat, could alone be seen. The advanced time of day, and the 
inereasing impatience of the guide, obliged us now to push mere hastily on, and 
we began rapidly to thread our way—here avoiding a pond of boiling lava— 
there a hole or crevice in the floor of the crater: and, having scrambled up a 
rising ground of massive heaps of lava, we at last suddenly stood on the bor- 
ders of the ‘Great Lake” itself. This immense caldron was of irregular, but 
something of an oval, shape, a mile long, and at its narrower part about thiee- 
quarters of amile across, and bounded nearly throughout by precipitous walls 
about three hundred and fifty feet high. ‘The surface of the lake appeared as 
if sunk down from the surrounding floor of the crater, as that appeared sunk 
from the surrounding plain above. In various parts the molten contents of the 
huge caldron were in a violent and tumultuous state of ebullition ; and splen- 
did was the effect of the red and brilliant sprays of lava dancing and leaping 
on the bosom of this fiery deep. When ebullition happened to burst forth near 
the shore, waves and sprays of lava were literally rolled and dashed against the 
walls of the lake, like the surf on arocky beach. Standing on theclitis above, 
we contemplated the ‘ Great Crater” with impressions, general, confused, and 
overwhelming. As we stood here, on the margin of the ‘Great Lake,” im- 
pressions more distinct and concentrated were conveyed, with painful intensi- 
ty, tothe mind. Although the whole mass of lava was at notime agitated with 
ebullition, yet no part of the lake was stagnant, as the ebullition going on at 
different parts, and the irregular distribution of caloric, established currents and 
counter-currents, throughout the whole molten mass. Also where ebullition 
was going on, or where these currents and counter-currents flowed rapidly 
along, the lava appeared of a deep and vivid red ; but where it was not agitat- 
ed, or where it flowed but slowly, it presented the opaque and dull appearance 
produced by the crust of scorim, which so readily forms on the surface of lava 
when submitted, in an undisturbed state, to the action of the air. 

It was now about four o'clock in the afternoon, our journey back to the hut, 
on the edge of the cliffs above, would be long and laborious ; and we reluctant- 
ly indeed turned away from this great phenomenon; but not without having 
anxiously sought to determine the spot on the edge of the ‘* Great Crater,” 
whence we might best overluok the operations of the lake at night. No lon- 
ger supported by the same excitements as had hitherto borne us along, we ar- 
rived at the hut not a little fagged and jaded with the toilsome ascent from 
the crater; but we were soon refreshed with a few cups of hot tea, which 
also served to whet our appetites for dinner, and we made a hearty meal 
on the very edge of the Great Crater, and in full view of the sublime scene 
below. 

But the labour of that eventful day was not yet over; the clifls overhanging 
the ‘‘ Great Lake” were two miles off, and our party were again soon on the 
march. Before it was yet night, and after having shifted several times from 
spot to spot, we had safely perched ourselves on the very point of the cliffs that 
best commanded a view of the ‘Great Lake.” Fortunately a wide gap in 
the walls of the lake, on the side next to us, laid open to cur view almost the 
entire surface of thecaldron. Asthe night approached the volcano appeared to 
become more active,—the cones disgorged more rapidly, and the lava of more 
vivid redness ; the pondsalso boiled more active ly, and became luminous to a 
greater extent ; but like Jove his satellites, did the “*Great Lake” outshine all 
other objects. It was now agitated by amore tempestuous ebullition than during 
the day,sportively throwing red and brilliant sprays of lava high into the air; whilst, 
in the course of the currents and counter-currents described, luminous streams 
were observed beautifully to stripe the entire surface of the lake. At some 
distance on our right, a cone was discharging from a mouth in its side a broad 
river of lava,which,as it divided and subdivided into lesser streams, displayed such 
exquisite beauty as could not be entirely eclipsed by the Great Lake’’ itself 
All these operations did not proceed with an unvarying rate of activity ; the 
“Great Lake,” for example, once or twice became almost quiescent, but quies- 
cent to break forth again with redoubled fury. We also noticed that the 
“Great Lake,” ponds, and cones, became active or quiescent simultaneously, a 
circumstance that will suggest their mutual dependence on the same great labo- 
ratory below. , 








dialects, and any other variety of human speech. Their shelter, when the state 
of the weather requires it, consists in a simple temporary hut of reeds or twigs, 
of the form of a bee-hive cut vertically in two. ith the quickest perception, 
and great powers of mimicry ; with a readiness to distinguish right from wrong, 
they are found to have no sense of religious obligation; nor the most distant 
idea of a Supreme Being ; no prayers nor supplications to any sort of idol; no 
priests, nor any kind of ceremonies indicating a religious feeling. All the indi- 
genous quadrupeds differ from those of other countries; no great mammaiia ; 
but few small ones, and all of a peculiar nature, as the kangaroo, and that very 
strange quadruped with a duck’s bill, the ornithorhynchus paradoxus. Neither 
horses, oxen, asses, sheep, nor swine, existed on any part of thia great continent. 
A species of eagle, paroquets without end, black swans and white crows, black 
crows with white wings, and white crows with black ones, black magpies, with 
many other peculiar birds, are here found; others, more eommon, may have tra- 
versed the sea by help of their wings. ‘This land is free from beasts of prey, 
and nearly so from venomous reptiles. 

Fine forests everywhere abound ; but two-thirds of the timber-trees are of one 
genus, the Eucalyptus, the species unknownelsewhere. There are trees whose 
tops are grass instead of branches and leaves, yielding a fragrant gum : most of 
the finest shrubs are of the Banksia family, also peculiar to Australia. The 
flowering plants, annual cr perennial, are many of them exceedingly beautiful, 
but so different in general from those of other regions, that Mr. Robert Brown 
must have been somewhat puzzled to find names for so many new genera. 
This country has some other peculiarities. Surrounded by islands, on which 
the most active and violent volcanic eruptions are constantly going on, the only 
movement of that class we have heard of, is a solitary earthquake. Whole 
tracts are covered with sand; few rivers of magnitude, and most of them dry in 
hot weather ; and occasionally no rain falls for two or three years together. Of 
some four millions of square miles in the interior we know nothing. Various 
expeditions have failed to penetrate regions which present no obstacle but their 
extent, and their deficiency in means of subsistence. A gentleman, however, 
of the name of Eyre, has started, last year, from the head of Spencer's Gulf, 
with the design of planting the British standard on the central point of Australia, 
and proceeding thence to the Gulf of Carpentaria or Port Essington. Let us 
hope that he may be more fortunate than his predecessors. 

Such is the brief and imperfect sketch of a vast region, on a large portion of 
which we are effecting a rapid change—and surely a most salutary change, as 
regards the aborigines, the settlers, and the mother-country herself. 


NEW SOUTH WALES AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 

It is now just fifty-three years since Captain Philip of the Royal Navy, with 
a small establishment of officers and marines, free settlers, and a party of con- 
victs, amounting altogether to nearly 1000 persons of all descriptions, left Eng- 
land for the purpose of forming an establishment in Botany Bay. ‘The pas- 
sage,’ says Mr. Collins, the historiographer of the settlement, ‘ was, under the 
blessing of God, happily completed in eight months ard one week.’ The same 
voyage is now ‘happily completed’ in three and a half or four months at most. 
‘ Out ofthe above number there died on the passage, only (he says) thirty-two ;’ 
now, however, it rarely happens that a single life is lost on the passage, but 
very often it does happen that, instead of losing a life, a female convict ship 
lands on the colony two or three individuals more than she took on board in 
England. 

Here then we have a most favorable comparison oa two points ; the improve- 
meut in navigation, and the health of passengers—the latter owing, as far as 
convicts are concerned, to wholesome food, comfortable clothing, and skilful me- 
dical attendance. In the early times of the settlement, it is notorious, the con- 
victs suffered much by the improvident, not to say inhuman, practice of sending 
them out by contract at so much per head, not for those delivered in the colony, 
but for those received on board in England. 

Increase of population, and extension of territory, stock, and produce, while 
they contribute to the resources of the colony, must necessarily add also to its 
expenditure, by new appointments or elevation of old ones, and may there- 
fore be considered as some test of its increasing prosperity. But though the 
extravagant expenditure, which ugually takes place in the eapital of a nation, as 
in London and Paris, is an indication of wealth, it affords no criterion of the 





We were yet to be astonished with « phenomenon still more wonderful than 
anything we had hitherto contemplated. At a moment when the ‘ Great 
Lake,” and all the cones, had become unusually quiet, the exclamation from 
one of the party of ** Good God, look here!” called our attention to the floor 
of the ‘Great Crater” immediately below and before us. Here an awful 
eruption of lava had just broke forth. From the spot where it had burst out, 
the lava spread in an enlarging circle to the circumference of three miles, and 


with the rapidity of a mountain-torrent ; the whole mass glowing with the | 


splendour of the sun. 
whelming sight ; yet we were safely perched on cliffs a thousand feet above 
the scene of this eruption, and no great strangers at that time to the wonders 
of the volcano. The lava, whilst in motion, continued to glow with the ut- 
most splendour ; but the instant it ceased to spread, it commenced to lose its 
brilliancy, and, in a few minutes, it had become opaque, excepting at the cen- 
tral part, where it continued to glow and boil for some time longer. 
light, also, emitted by the lava, was most intense, and being thrown power- 
fully on the cliffs where we stood, it enabled the natives at the hut, two miles 
off, to see us with the greatest distinctness. This eruption taking place so 
suddenly, without any premonitory signs, and in a situation hitherto tr anquil, 
disclosed the great danger to which we were exposed in our journey across the 
floor of the crater to the “Great Lake.” As well might a similar eruption 
have burst forth under our feet as in this particular place: but the caldron 
that would have engulphed an army deemed our little party too insignificant a 
prey. 

The keen night air, our unsheltered situation, and considering this grand 
burst as the crowning effort of Pele in her volcanic performance of that night, 
induced us about eleven o'clock to think of returning to the hut, where we ar- 
rived at midnight, tired enough to sleep soundly in our cold and dangerous situ- 
ation on the brink of the “ Great Crater.” ~ - 

The following morning we found the volcano still in high action. The cones 
especially were in a much more active state than the morning before ; by which 
Pele, it was supposed, sought to induce the party to remain longer in her 
dominions ; or, perhaps, as others with as much reason maintained, the goddess 
had stirred up her fires to scare the instrusive strangers from her dangerous 
abode, : "4 

Where the slumbering earthquake 
Lies pillowed in fire, 
And the lakes of bitumen 
Rise boilingly higher. 
Be that as it may, the time had now arrived to return to the ship, and about 10 
A. M. we reluctantly cast a long last look at the great and wonderful volcano of 
Kirauea. 

Formerly, according to tradition, the eruptions from Kirauea were so frequent 
as to keep the natives in a state of constant alarm. In the present generation 
they have not been repeated: but the floor of the crater since 1829, when it 
Was first visited by Europeans, has been known gradually to rise,—perhaps from 
the discharge of the lava fromthe cones; and we are forced to apprehend the 
repetition, at no distant time, of former devastations,— 

And ebbs but to reflow !—Renew thy rainbow, God! 

Valparaiso, December, 1839. i 


—— i 
THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 
From the last Quarterly Review. 

Some of us are old enough to remember the time when the continent of 
America was held to be not only a newly discovered but 
country—some vague reasons being then 
now worth ROticing. Something of the same sort has been hinted at with re- 
gard to Australia, because it is, even more than America was, different in many 
respects from the rest of the world, and wholly different from the numerous wd 
pulous and luxuriant islands by which it isembraced on the northern and aad 
ern sides. Of all these islands the inhabitants were found in possession of ve 
rious sailing craft and boats ; but no trace of navigation has been discovered in 
all Australia,—no wreck nor remnant of navigable craft, along a coast of seven 
or eight thousand miles, although every part of it bas been visited from the time 
of Dirk Hartog, 1616, to the present day ; nor is there, so far as is yet known, 


a single native animal, from man downwards, in the interior, that can be traced 
to any other country. 


Discarding 


countries, we were somewhat startled at an observation made to us by Captain 
Grey (now Governor of South Australia), whose intelligence and experience en- 
title his opinion to notice—but indeed the same remark has been made by other 
travellers—that the euccesssion of ridges and valleys, of which this great ceun- 
try is composed, conveys the idea of the whole country having once been an ar- 
chipelago of islands. One thing is certain, that the force which has been, and 
still is occasionally exerted to upheave islands and mountains of some thousand 
feet in height, in other parts of the world, has been wanting hese s n . : 
active or extinct, having been discovered in Australia ip apelin nies: 
The great difference found in man and other animals 
table products of this continent—forso we must call tend 
whole race of human beings that inhabit it are hor 
same variety of the species, and that sufficiently distinct to constitute a diff 
ence from those of other parts of the world. Nobody has been as a j aoe 


a recently created 
n assigned for such an hypochesis, not 


as well as inthe vege- 
s very remarkable. The 
nogeneous, or of one and the 


We shrunk back, terrified and dazzled with this over- | 


The | 


all notion of Australia being a more recent creation than other | 


general prosperity of a country. Thus, if we had no other test of the pros- 
| perity of New South Wales than that of the ostentatious extravagance which 
| stares in the face every visiter of Sydney, we might arrive at a false conclusion : 
nor should we veuture to rely, a8 a measure of general prosperity, ona fact 
| confidently stated, that the minimum price of building-ground in and near Syd- 
ney is 1000/. an acre; that in eligible localities allotments have been sold at 
as much as 10,0007. to 20,000/.; and that even money at the rate of 30,000/. 
| an acre has been obtained for corner allotments (gin palaces?) in peculiarly eli- 
(What will the Westminsters and the Portmans say to this *) 
The ‘ six steam flour mills? and the ‘ number of wind-mills on the heights,’ 
however, tell better: then there are soap, tallow, and sperin-candle manufacto- 
ries; founders, breweries, distilleries for the manufacture of colonial gin from 
| maize and barley; and a great variety of other manufactories, all of which are 
| sufficiently indicative of rural wealth. This is further illustrated by the market, 
which is held twice a week. 
| The corn and cattle market, fur horses, sheep, cattle, pigs, grain, hay and 
straw, is held at the southern extremity of the town; the general market is 
situated somewhat nearer the harbour; and the large and commodious suite of 
buildings recently erected for the accommodation of the nume.vus frequenters 
of that busy scene, not only forms an appropriate ornament to the town, but af- 
fords a large annual revenue to the government. Grain and dairy produce of 
all kinds, eggs and poultry of all descriptions, potatoes, pumpkins, melons, 
apples, pears, peaches, apricots, oranges, lemons, loquets, grapes, figs, cherries, 
strawberries, native currants, with all the variety of vegetables cultivated in the 
mother country, are procurable in their respective seasons in the Sydney market, 
at reasonable prices and of superior quality.’"—Lang, vol. i. p. 354. 

The Botany Bay folks have the indulgence of five newspapers, ‘Tegg’s 
Magazine,’ and abundance of pamphlets. They have besides a ‘ Theatre 
Royal,’ which Dr. Lang will not vouch for being a School of Virtue. The 
reverend gentleman, however, after slightty alluding to the ‘colonial taste for 
horse-racing, cricketing, and regattas,’ and their want of taste in leaving the 
Botanical Garden a solitude, gives an amusing account of their daily drives,— 
for every person, he tells us, who can barely live, ‘forthwith possesses him- 
self of a horse and shaiffor pleasuring, to be transformed in due time into a 
curricle and pair.’ 

‘A road was formed, during Governor Macquarrie’s administration, at the 
expense of the people of Sydney, as far as the lighthouse on the South Head ; 
and that road has ever since been the favourite resort of the beau monde of the 
Australian capital. About four o’clock in the afternoon—before dinner in the 
haut ton circles, but some time after it among people of inferior station—all 
the coach-huuse doors in Sydney fly open simultaneously, and the company be- 
gin to take their places for the afternoon drive on the South Head Road. In 
half an hour the streets are comparatively deserted ; by far the greater portion 
of the well-dressed part of the population being already out of town. In the 
mean time, the long line of equipages—from the ponderous coach of the mem- 
berof council, moving leisurely and pruudly along, or the lively barouche of 
Mr. Whalebone, the ship-owner, to the one-horse-shay, in which the landlord 
of the Tinker's Arms drives out his blowzy dame to take the hain arter dinner 
—doubles Hyde Park Corner, and arrives on the Corso; while ever and anon 
some young bachelor merchant or military officer, eager to display his superior 
skill in horsemanship, dashes briskly forward along the cavalcade at full gallop,’ 
—Lang, vol. i. pp. 357, 358. 

POPULATION AND TRADE. 

The population of Sydney on the Ist January, 1838, had reached nearly 
20,000 souls ;* and there is little doubt that by this time it is not less than 
30,000. A considerable portion of these are emancipists—most of them once 
assigned convicts—who contrive to succeed better in the capital than in the 
rural districts. The number of convicts imported, from the year 1830 to 1838, 
amounted to 30,212; and of these, 10,149 had become free by servitude, and 
1100 by pardon. The last official returns that we have seen are those of the 
Ist January, 1838. At that period the population New South Wales consist- 
| ed of—males, 55.539; females, 21,557; total, 77,096. Of these there 
| —free males, 30,285; free females, 18,980; total, 49,265. Convict males, 
| 25,254 ; convict females, 2577 ; ‘total, 27.831. But we know that, in 1839, 
| the population exceeded 114,000, and in 1840 was nearly 130,000. 

As the population of the whole cclony by the census taken in 1835. was only 
39,797, it would appear to have nearly doubled itself in three years. At the 
end of 1837 it was 77,006, and at the middle of 1840 is supposed to have ex- 
ceeded 130,000 ;—it therefore continues pretty nearly to do so ; and the reve- 
nue appears to keep pace with it. The ordinary revenue was—at the end of 
1837, £202,580 ; of 1839, £244,777; increase, £42,197. 

It appears remarkable that among the free settlers there should be so great a 
disparity between the sexes as eleven men to four women ; but in these are in- 
cluded all the emancipists, about a third of the whole. In the convicts, the 
disproportion appears to be as twe!ve men to one woman. The consequence 
of this may well be imagined, and the fact points out most strongly the neces- 
sity of sending out as many female convicts as the home government have in 
custody, instead of shutting them up in gaols and penitentiaries in England, at 
an enormous expense, from whence they generally come out more debased than 
when they entered : whereas transportation has not only saved crowds from 
misery, and not a few from the gall »ws, but bas actually converted thousands 
into wealthy citizens, and many of them into good moral and religious subjects. 


| gible situations. 
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the slightest connexion between their language, of which there are numerous 


malos 


¢ Viz. —12,111 males ; 7618 females ; total, 19,729 Of these the convicts were, 2932 
586 females ; total, 3518 


For it is due to the colonists to say, that neither care nor 
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spared in establishing schools and procuring schoolimasters, not only in the ca 
tal but in every town and parish, to instruct the children of both sexes on 
Madras system, and with due attention to the principles of religion and mora- 
lity. In 1838 the number of males in the sehools was 1396; females, 1072 
total, 2468. The expense about £10,000. Separate schools for Roman Ca- 
tholics—number of scholars, both sexes, about 900. 

There is besides in Sydney a superior class of schools for youths of 
in better circumstances, wherein they receive a classical education :—King’s 
School, 105; Sydney College, 125; Australian College, 70; in all 
scholars. 

The state of trade will convey some ideaof the progressive prosperity 


Australia. The amount of the value of 
Imports in 1837 was £ 1,182,222 , Increase in one year 
- 1838 1,506,803 £324,581. 
“ 1839 1,679,390 Increase £172,587. 
Exports in 1837 £747,576 } Increase in one year 
* 1838 774,770 £27,194. 


Exports in 1839, with the produce of the fisheries, were £948,775. 
The fisheries, too, were on the increase, but we shall have to speak of them 
hereafter— 
In 1838 the value of the black whale oil 
alone exported was............-...£37,669 
Bone 11,567 
Spots... sc cobagiet es eet 





; Total value..... ~--- £114,283 
Six Germans from one of the best vine districts on the Rhine—married men 
with their wives and fifteen children—arrived at Sydney in 1806, and were sent 
toan estate in the country. These vine-dressers have successfully proceededin — 
the cultivation of a vineyard previously managed by three or four Greeks trans- 
ported to Syduey for piracy. The Germans have extended the vineyards, and 
in 1840 had made 3500 gallons of good wine; so that there is now every 
mise of New South Wales adding wines to her exports. Some idea may be 
formed of the increasing prosperity of our Australian colunies by the fact that, 
at this moment, there are advertised in the ‘Packet List’ twenty-six vessels, 
chiefly from the Thames, and in ‘ Lloyd’s List’ no less than forty-five vessels, 
from the Thames, preparing for these colonies. 

The present prosperity of New South Wales may be considered as owing 
chiefly to two causes : the first,the transportation, at the cost of government of@ 
large number of convicts, some employed on public works, others assigned over 
to individual proprietors ; the second, the introduction of Merino sheep in ve | 
year 1816 by Mr. Macarthur. The brother of this intelligent and public-spiri 
gentleman has supplied us with a few notes which bring down the state of the 
colony to the latest accounts. He says that in 1807 the whole quantity of 
wool produce! was 245 pounds ;—that in 1813 Australia and its colonies were 
but as a speck in the commercial grandeur of England, importing British pro- 
duce and manufactures to no greater extent in value than £6068 ;—whereas in 
1839 the quantity of wool shipped for England was 10,128,774 pounds, equal 
to one-fifth of the whole consumption of Britain, making a return to British 
subjects of nearly £1,000,000 sterling, which otherwise would have gone to 
the foreigner. Of the above quantity, it is stated that 65 percent. is the pro 
duce of new South Wales alone. 

From the same quarter we have been favoured with a few more recent docu- 
ments, which we think of considerable interest, as showing at one view the im- 
portant advantages which Great Britain derives from this colony : 

Imports. 
Their value in 1826 from Great Britain was............ £280,000 
From British colonies..... 


£310,000 








In 1839 advanced to......... wie tctduvaneaed eee one - 2,236,171 
Deduct import and fisheries from New Zealand......---- 257,721 
Rewmieig. 6 fedkh eacacsse --.-£1,978,450 

Exports. 
Wh  TOGR Foe 6s. ocsauenedesdansens eSB iawe ascent £106,000 
Had increseed in 1680 to. ..4 ccs cccecsaoncsasnauuen 948,776 


The excess of imports over exports is accounted for by there being always 
at Sydney a large stock of goods on hand to supply the neighbouring colonies. 
The following statement extracted from the Tables of Revenue, Population, 
and Commerce, for the year 1838, will show, in a clear and distinct manner, 
some of the various interests which are benefited by our commercial relations 
with the Australian colonies. It will be seen that the true scions of the parent 
stock, following our long cherished habits, even in their love of good cheer, ap- 
pear to expend annually in their markets about £200,000 in payments for beef, 
hams, cheese and butter, beer and ale. In articles of raiment as well as food, 
they contribute largely to our clothing manufacturers, by receiving woollens, 
cottons, silks, linens, and haberdashery of all kinds, to an amount of more than 
£700,000 annually. The artificers also in the various branches of steel and iron 
manufactures, as well as those in gold, silver, and others of every variety of cal- 
ling, receive from these colonists not less than £356,721 to administer to their 
conveniences of life. These and many other points were brought before a coun- 
cil held by the Governor, as arguments for the colonists to be relieved from the 
gaol and police expenses, which are stated to have amounted, from July 1835 to 
December 1840, to 597,000/. The question it appears was lost by the casting 
vote of the Governor, but most of the points were carried the following day, hia 
Excellency having admitted that the government had made a hard bargain with 
the colony. Now forthe statement of 1838 :— 
Hams, beef, beer and ale, butter and cheese 
Salt, sugar, and a variety of other articles ........-... 
Cottons, leather, linens, silks,woollens,haberdashery, hosiery, &c. 
Glass, earthenware, hardwares, cutlery, plate, soap and candles, 
stationery, saddlery,&c 


eo--- £117,423 
82,053 
754,225 


356,721 

Total........£1,310,422 

To which may be added 26,278/. for the moral and intellectual refinements of 
life, in books, music, and musical instruments. 

In 1839, the tonnage inwards was 135,474 tons, in 563 ships; the trade to 
Sydney alone employed 48,911 tons of British shipping, requiring 3000 seamen 
for their navigation. In the eleven years ending with 1839, it is stated that 
46,000 persons emigrated from the United Kingdom to New South Wales. Nor 
were these individuals, on landing, left to provide themselves as best they could. 
‘ Thoy found all the elements of a social community—government, law, police, 
roads, bridges, wharfs, embankments, public buildings, the practical sciences, the 
arts of life, the schools of human and divine instruction.’ 

We certainly do think that this eldest-born of the Australian colonies is de- 
serving of every encouragement which the government can consistently give 
to it. 

The tide of transportation continued to flow in its usual stream till last year, 
when, in the month of August, at atime when it was gradually drawing to its 
natural close, it was precipitately stopped by an Order in Council. ‘This, in 
many respects,’ says Mr. Macarthur, happy termination of an expiring system 
would have been unfelt, had not the government at the same time rashly inter- 
posed a check to emigration, by the application to other purposes of funds fully 
sufficient to have supplied 25,000 men, women, and children.’ There is no 
doubt plenty of good disposable land for the support of millions, but of what use 
is land without labour, and hew is this to be had without capital ! 

‘In 1840,’ says Mr. Macarthur, ‘the whole proceeds of the land sales having 
been exhausted on payments on account of immigration, and by the unjust 
charges for police and gaols, the home government put a stop to a great branch 
of emigration, which it had itself previously conducted. It was announced that 
there were no funds for such a purpose, because the colonists had declined to tax 
themselves to meet charges, which had been a main cause of the exhaustion 
of this fund.’ 

Tax themselves ! 

‘How was that,’ he asks, ‘to be effected! There is no representative gov- 
ernment in the colony. The government, consisting of a governor and council, 
all nominees of the Crown, although adequate to raising a revenue by means of 
an indirect tax, through import duties, could not control public opinion, more 
powerful than itself, by proceeding to levy a direct tax.’ 
And then a broad hint is given that it would be a revival of the evils in the time 
of Charles I., and of ‘ ship money.’ a 

A representative government is just what the emancipis/s are aiming at—lo- 
cal government and local taxation; having, perhaps, in their eye that happy ex- 
ample of Newfoandland—and all this is natural ;—but that the millionares, the 
wealthy, with their 4000/.or 5000/. a-year,should countenance such a change, 80 
fatal to themselves, we cannot understand. ‘The time is not come even for dis- 
cussing this question as to Australia. We are further persuaded that the time 
is not yet come when exportation of convicts, or immigration of labourers, can 
be discontinued with benefit to the colony ; and, we should say, if the govern- 
ment be disposed to grant a boon, let it take off the colonial charge for gaols and 
police tothe extent of 10,000/. for every 500 labourers the colonists shall im- 
port; or, as proposed by some of the Council, let each pay half ;—or perhaps 
the Colonial Office might not object to the attorney-general's proposal of pay- 
ment—one-third by the colony, one-third by the assignment of convicts, and 
one-third by the home government. If none of these be conceded, the remedy, 
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in our opinion, is stil! within the colonists’ own reach, and that without any as- 
sistance from government. Let them create a fund for emigration, by loan or 
subscription, and the proprietary class will experience no want of labour. The 


sense of evils, like that of death, is most in Laem and, if we are not mis- enormous expense, the inconvenience, the danger of allowing a yearly accumu- 


taken, they will here in due time subside, and the colonists will receive, among 


resources, a supply of pure and whitewashed recruits out of Capt.Macono- | weigh with the government, before it finally decides this important question— 


chie’s eighteen hundred disciples at Norfolk Island, whom we shall more particu- 
larly mention by and by. ‘ 

We cordially agree with the opinion expressed in the House of Commons by 
Lord Mahon as to the expediency of patting an end raga rage sees sc 
inexpedient both to :he mother country and the colonies. e deem it also 
inexpedient to abolish the assignment system, the evils of which have been 

y exaggerated. If a master behaves ill, punish him by taking away 
= him every assigned convict, and never suffering him to have 
another. We happen to know a case of this kind, and the consequence was 
that the proprietor was compelled to sell his property, to prevent it and all the 
stock upon it going to ruin. With regard to the increasing expense of the po- 
lice sit eadenwe guess they might contrive to diminish this, by making the 
former more efficient, and the latter less comfortable. 

We had heard of Squatters in the district of Port Philip, but we had no idea 
of the spread of these pastoral people, till we saw the report of Sir George 
Gipps, of September, 1840. By this it appears that the stations of these people ex- 
tend 300 miles behind Moreton Bay, and beyond the limits of location or bound- 

of the colony ; that licences are now granted by a travelling commissioner 
at £10 each annually; that these stations, as they are called, vary in extent 
from 5000 to 30,000 acres, and the number licensed is 694, producing there- 
fore an annual rental of £6940. There is besides an assessment on the stock 
depastured there, the quantity of which is quite astonishing. On the last day 
of December, 1839, it was levied on 7088 horses: 371,699 horned cattle ; 
1,334,593 sheep; and Sir George observes, that the real quantity probably ex- 
ceeded that returned. The people who form these stations, he says, may be 
said to be in Australia (what the backwoodsmen are in America) the pioneers 
of civilization. 

Sir George Gipps,in a speech addressed in the council,says,that any attempt to 
prevent the dispersion of the people would be absurd. ‘Every one,’ he says, 
*in New South Wales, must be aware that it were as easy to confine the Arabs 
of the desert within a circle drawn on their own sands as to confine the herds of 
New “outh Wales within any given limits: and if it were possible so to confine 
them .here, the herds must starve and perish as surely as the Arabs. Not all 
the armies of England,—not a hundred thousand soldiers scattered through the 
bush,—could drive back our herds within the limits of our nineteen counties. 
The riches of the country depend on dispersion, and it would be preposterous to 
attempt to prevent people from dispersion.’ ; 

There are two points of grievance of which we think the colonists may well 


complain. Just at the moment when this dispersion is spreading to an unlimit- 


ed degree, Lord John Russell, as we have seen, has not only put a stop to 
transportation, but has also stopped the beneficial system of assignment ; thus 
cramping both the grazing and agricultural interests. The second grievance is 
the check that has been thrown upon emigration by the diversion of the land 
fund; of which also we have already spoken. But the intention, which his 
lordship announced in the House of Commons, of shutting up all convicted fe- 
lons in penitentiaries at home, did, we confess, greatly surprise us. In New 
South Wales every purpose has been answered that a humane and benevolent 

¢ government anticipated in adopting the measure of transportation. It has add- 
ed to the strength and commercial interests of the mother country; it has 
mainly contributed to the prosperity of the colonies; it has brought many thou- 
sands from a state of misery and degradation into that of comparative happiness 
and affluence, and given them at the same time a station in society which ob- 
tains respect. Lord J. Russell said something about the prison or convict mark 
still set upon them. Does he then think that the prison mark of N. South Wales 
is more deeply indented than his penitentiary prison mark will be in England? 
If he does,we will take the liberty of informing him that he is egregiously mista- 
ken, and that his pseudo-philanthropical friends have deceived him. In the for- 
mer position he might witness thousands that have become wealthy and res- 
pectable citizens; in the latter, we fear, he would meet with few that had re- 
formed their manners or lost their mark, even on issuing from a social penitentia- 
xb from a solitary and silent one, he would find the greater number carry with 
them the mark of madness or idiotism. 

We do not wish to dwell much on the enormous difference of expense be- 
tween transportation and home confinement ; but, under present circumstances, 
it behoves the Chancellor of the Exchequer to weigh this well. We ask there- 
fore what, at the commencement of the present year, was the real state of the 
case? There were then 38,305 convicts in New South Wales whose respective 
periods of punishment were unexpired,— 

Assigned 
ae eee 
Employed by government, or at Norfolk Island.... 7,727 





0 a a eee 38,305 

The annual expense of each to the colony had fallen from 281. 2s. 5d. in 
1797, to 171. 14s. 5d, in 1840; the entire expenditure, exclusive of 40,0001. 
for Norfolk Island, being 678,815l.; of which the colony defrayed more than 
one-half, namely, 397,9001., including 50,0631. for Port Philip. By reference 
to public documents it appears that, from the establishment of the colony to 
1840, more than 80,000 felons had been banished from the mother country. It is 
matter of calculation what these would have cost the mother country had 
they remained at home in hulks and penitentiaries. But an -estimate has been 
se of the cost of keeping at home the 38,305 convicts now in New South 

ales :— 

Clothing, food, and contingent expenses, at 201. each 


Es 6.o wast anew sos ceugness &tewlectus £766,100 

Cost of fitting up and keeping 76 hulks at 70001. each 
532,0001., on which interest at 4 per cent........ 21,280 
£787,380 


And it has been estimated that if they were kept in penitentiaries, with interest 
for the cost of bedding, it could not be done for less than 1,679,000]. a-year. 
Now if we suppose only 13,000 to be annually convicted, the annual expense of 
these would be in the hulks 262,4601., and in the penitentiary 559,6661.—and 
how awfully would the accumulation swell every five or six years! From this 
frightful expenditure, and all the evils attending it, we are relieved by the sys- 
tem of transportation, which we trust no minister will be allowed to set aside 
so long a» convicts can be so usefully disposed of to themselves and to the com- 
munity against which they have offended. 

Before we conclude our remarks on New South Wales it is right to notice 
two important and interesting papers in the despatch (No. 10 in our list) of Sir 
G. Gipps to Lord John Russell. The first is an account of a journey by Count 
Streleski from Yass Plains, by the Australian Alps, through Australia Felix, 
to Port Philip, in which the whole of that valuable country is surveyed and de- 
scribed, with its mineralogical products ; including the discovery cf large and 


valuable coal-fields close to the coast by Western Port—an acquisition of the | 


first importance to the whole of the Austratian colonies. 

The second paper we shall notice is a Report of Mr. Perry of the examina- 
tion, it may be called the discovery, of the Clarence River, which he ascended 
in the steamer King William, ninety miles from its mouth in Shoal Bay, lat. 
29 deg. 20 min., about 340 miles to the north of Sydney, and 90 miles to 
the south of Moreton Bay. The river is from three to five fathoms deep, 
its average width a quarter of a mile, with sufficient breadth to work a sail- 
ing-vessel up to Susan Island, sixty miles from Shoal Bay. Near this place 
an inhabitant was found building a vessel from 120 to 150 tons burthen 
A single paragraph from the Report will suffice to show the nature of the 
country :— 

‘For about fifteen miles,’ he says, ‘owing to the denseness of the brush on 
the banks, no part of the country could be seen from the deck of the vessel, 
but was completely screened by a mass of most luxuriant vegetation ; the stems 
of gigantic trees, covered with climbing plants of various descriptions,and which 
fell down in graceful festoons from the upper branches, produced an effect ob- 
servable only ina region fresh from the hand of Nature.’ 

These noble trees are here called cedar; they are the cedrilla, the wood of 
which resembles the poon of India. 

Australian Agricultural Company.—The territory granted to this company, 
in 1826, consists of one million of acres somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Peel River, and they were allowed an assignment of four to five hundred con- 
viets ; since which they had a further grant of two thousand acres of a coal- 
field at Newcastle, with above a hundred additional convicts. This territory, 
we apprehend, will be included in Lord John Russell's ‘ Northern Division’ of 


New South Wales, whose boundaries have not yet been marked out; all his 


northern boundaries should, and one day will, be limited only by Torres’ Strait. 
The company’s establishment, by the returns, consisted of the following per- 
sons :-— 


Free. Tickets of leave. Convicts. 
In 1838 49 48 522 
In 1839 79 52 595— 


But the Directors report, that the Secretary of State, has signified the inten- 
tion of the government to discontinue, at no distant period, the system of as- 


signment of convicts to private service; and therefore they have taken mea- | 
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colliers and a blacksmith, to work their collieries ; and this was right; but 
once more, if the prosperous state of the colonies, owing chiefly to this descrip- 
tion of persons, is not sufficient to induce a continuance of the practice, the 


| lation of many thousand felons to be shut up, in any way, at home, ought to 


much better left in its own hands than to Committees of the House of Com- 
mons. 
| The Company, however, like most of the colonists, depend more on their 
sheep than the cultivation of arable land. Of the latter they had only at the 
end of 1838, 793 acres; whereas their stock of sheep in 1827 was 76,003 ; 
lambs yeaned in 1838, 23,061; total, 99,064. At the end of 1838, sheep, 
85,647; lambs in 1839, 26,617; total, 112,264. At the same period they had 
528 horses; in December, 1839, 541 horses; in 1838, 4887 horned cattle ; 
in 1839, 5589 horned cattle. Their colliery at Newcastle produced in 1838, 
17,220 tons; in 1839, 21,283 tons. They had purchased besides another coal- 
field on Hunter's River, and three steam-vessels were in preparation. In 1838 
the valuation of their property was stated to be, independent of land and coal- 
raines, £238,279 ; in 1839 (including both,) £763,328. This Company there- 
fore participates in the general prosperity of the colony.—[ To be Continued. ] 


WEST INDIA ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COM- 
PANY. 
capitaL £1,500,000, 1n 15,000 snares or £100 Eacn. 


DETAILS OF SERVICE TO BE PERFORMED. 

England to Barbados, 16 days; stop there ten hours. Deliver mails, &c. 
for Tobago, British Guiana, and Surinam. Afterwards proceed to Grenada, 
140 miles, 12 hours ; together 22 hours. At Grenada, stop 12 hours, to 
land the mails, passengers, &c., for all the windward ports, Laguayra, &c. 

The same steamer will proceed from Grenada to the Havana, by St. Tho- 
mas, Porto Rico, Cape Nichola Mole, St. Jago de Cuba, and Jamaica, with the 
outward mails, und will return from the Havana to Samana, (Hayti,) by the 
same route, with the inward European and intercolonial mails from these seve- 
ral places, the Gulf of Mexico, the Havana, and South America, and at Samana 
take in the mails collected from the several windward ports, and thence proceed 
with all the European mails to England. 

WINDWARD STATIONS. 
No. I. 

The steamer for British Guiana, &c having taken in coals for her voyage to 
Grenada, the general depot, (on account of the superiority of the port, and its 
complete security from hurricanes,) will proceed thence to Barbadoes, (one 
day,) in order to be ready when the next packet arrives from England, and 
will, on her arrival, proceed thence with the mails for Tobago, Demerara, &c., 
This steamer will carry up from Grenada to Barbadoes all the passengers and 
intercolonial mails, &c., collected at the former island by the steamers from all 
the places about to be enumerated. The return mail from Barbadoes to Europe 
will always be carried forward to Samana by the steamer which takes the mails 
from Europe brought by the subsequent packet. 


Distance Days. 
SE: 20) TRUIN 05st sas nckenscs onda senoscnece 140 1 
Barbados to Tobogo, Demerara, Berbice, and Faramaribo.. 600 4 
I ins. 56a oad snake nesswaeessccanse 3 
Paramaribo to Tobago, by Berbice and Demerara........ 480 2 
Nn 6 ct kand agin den bii6bereKenne 87 1 
Total, 1307 11 


Demerara will have six days to reply to letters, Berbice five days, and Toba- 
go nine days. 


No. II. 
A steamer will proceed from Grenada to the following places : 
Distance. Days. 
Grenada to Trinidad, Laguyra, Porto Cabello, and Curas- 

PU; TCIOEIN CONDONE. oo oo nii ss cocnceccecccsscess 600 3 
oo eer 440 2 
Samana to St. Thomas, by Porto Rico.............-...-. 240 1 1-2 
St. Thomas to Grenada, see table No. III............-- 536 4 
Stoppages and allowatces, say............-..-.---.-- 1 1-2 

Total, 1816 12 


From Grenada to Curassoa, land the outward European and colonial mails, 
and from Curassoa to Grenada by Samana, &c., land and take in intercolonial 
mails. The return European mails from all the places between Grenada and 
Samana southwards, will be carried forward by the next steamer which brings 
the mails by the following packet from Europe. 


1 the course of post between these places and London only 43 days. 





No. III. 
From Grenada another steamer will proceed to the following places : 
Distance. Hours. Days. 
Grenada to St. Vincent’s,.............-...... 72 7 
ot. Vincont’s to St. Lucia... ........ 00sec 52 5 
St. Lucia to Martinique..................... 44 4 
Martinique to Dominica....... eeise cate snen 40 4 
Dominica to Guadaloupe........-....-..--.. 44 4 
Guadaloupe to Montserrat..................- 49 5 
NT I alvin hace caca dupe ncusce 33 3 
Antigua to St. Kitt’s by Nevis............... 57 5 
St. Kitts to St. Thomas by Tortola........... 145 13 2 
Stoppages to St. Thomas, say............-..- ! 
St. Thomas to Samana, by Porto Rico.....-... 240 I 
Samana to Grenada by Curassoa............-. 1040 6 
Stoppages and Allowances, say............--- 2 
Total, 1816 12 
The chief Haytian mail will be landed at Cape Nichola Mole. At that 


place also a sailing schooner will take in and proceed with the outward mails 
for Crooked Island and Nassau, and return with the inward mails, from beth 
these places to Cape Nichola Mole, thus : 


Distance. Days. 
Cape Nichola Mole to Crooked Island.............---- 165 1 { 
Rape Beneine O06 TNGON wie s conc tose. 0 oceccce cocasec 230 2 t 
P,P is sectaeakhacad ed Didus+ ctasiontwcasa 3 | 
Nassau to Crooked Island............-...... seenwmne 230 4 
Crooked Island to Cape Nichola Mole...........----.- 165 1 | 
\ 
I 


Total, 590 11 

From Grenada to Samana northwards, (St. Thomas and Porto Rico except-! 
ed,) land the outward European and intercolonial mails, and from Samana to 
| Grenada southwards, take in the intercolonial mails for all the islands eastward, 

| northward, and westward. The return European Mails from the former places, 

will be carried forward from Grenada to Samana by the next steamer, with the 
mails by the following packet from Europe. Al! the islands and places here 

| alluded to will consequently have fifteen days to reply to their letters. 

Curassoa to Carthagena, by Santa Martha is 420 miles. A_ sailing vessel | 
will carry forward from Curassoa the outward mails for the two latter places, by | 
which means they will get these on one or two days earlier than by way of Ja- 
maica, and, having delivered these will return immediately to Curassoa, with 
the coast return and intercolonial mails. The return mails from Carthagena 
and Santa Martha for Europe, will be taken by the steamer returning from Cha- 

| gresto Jamaica. The course and time of the sailing vessel may be, outwards, 

| four days ; inwards, eight days. If it is back within 15 days, it will be in time 

for the next outward steamer from Barbadoes, &c. 

CHAGRES AND GULF OF MEXICO STATIONS. 





| 








| 
| Distance. Days. 
A Steamer will proceed from Jamaica to Chagres, 
} RS Se Pee ee ee oe 550 2 1-2 
| IN os 6.55 0 08 55d Resa Voth 66c6 scs0asee 2 1-2 
| Chagres to Jamaica, by Carthagena and Santa 
SNES OF Ska 48%. bcib nvednn ss cbskacd abe 800 41-2 
Total, 1350 9 1-2 


, A Chagres, land the outward mails for the Pacific, and take in the return 
| mails from thence, and proceed to Jamaica by Carthagena and Santa Martha as 
| above stated. It is desirable that as much time as possible should be given at 
| Chagres in order to secure the reception of the mails from Panama. The dis- 
| tance from Chagres to Panama direct is 33 miles, (the route ten by water, and 
| twenty-eight by land.) 
From Savannah-!-Mar* a sailing vessel will carry forward the outward mails 
| twice every month to Trinidad de Cuba, (230,) and thence to Honduras, (570 
miles,) together 800 miles, say six days. Stop there 2 days, then beat back by 
| the same route in 11 days, altogether 20 days. {f back at Savannah-la-Mar 
| within 22 days, she will always be in time for the return steamer with the mail 
| of the following packet. The best and safest course for the Honduras mail, 
| however, will be from and to the Havana. 
From Havana a steamer wil! proceed to Mobile &c. 


sures for partially supplying the place of convict labour on their estates by free | —— 


emigrants, and have engaged fifty agricultural labourers to leave England forth- 
with. They had sent out last year upwards of 100 labourers, with thirty-seven 





Distance Days. 
EE ae 3 
* The outward and the inward mails to and from the west portion of Jamaica could 
be ied and taken in at Savannah-la-Mar by the Havana steamer, should the post 


office require it. 


Mobile to Tampico, by Belize (mouth of Mississippi.640 3 
Tampico to Vere Cros... . .... 2occ. occ cnce cece 205 1 
TE EE PI Sn. ooo = w css.ceee sane aamdienes 1 
WORE WEEE WO FEOVONE.. 5 2255 occ nese cose cases 810 4 

Total, 2185 12 


At Mobile or Belize land the outward, European, Colonial, and North Ameri- 
can mails; and at Tampico and Vera Cruz take in the return mails from these 
places, fur Europe, North America, and the Colonies. 

Another steamer will proceed from Havana to Vera Cruz, &c. 


Distanee. Days. 

Havana to Tampico, by Vera Cruz.............- 1015 4 1-2 
Stop at Tampico, and allowances............--- 2 

Tar. co to Havana, by Balize and Mobile........ 1770 5 1-2 

Total, 2185 12 


This steamer at Vera Cruz and Tampico will land the outward European, 
North American, and Colonial Mails; and at Balize and Mobile will take in the 
return European, North American, and Colonial mails. 

WEST INDIA AND NORTH AMERICAN STATIONS. 
Distance. Days. 
Havana to New York, by Savannah and Charleston... 1200 6 


8! 4. ree ae eer 520 3 
Halifax to Havana, by New York, &c., and Matanzas.. 1720 9 
Stoppage at New York and Halifax ........-.....-. 10 

NS «56.005. cn eee ene 3440 =. 28 


Thesoa steamers, twice each month, will be so regulated that they will reach 
Havana from New York before the outward steamer arrives from Jamaica, and 
will leave Havana for New York, &c. immediately after her arrival. The stop- 
pages either at Halifax or New York may be as above stated ; because if the 
steamers perform the work from the Havana to the Havana again within thirty 
days, they will always meet the arrival at and departure from the Havana, of the 
packets with the mails to and from Europe and the Colonies, and South Ameri- 
ca. They can take in their coals for the voyage at Halitux. 

REMARKS. 

The steamers employed will all be built for the express purpose, and be of the 
same tonnage and power, (say 400 horse power each,) in order that they may all 
in rotation fall into the great line and make the voyage to Europe. Besides their 
regular course of post, 57 days, Barbadoes, Grenada, St. Thomas and Porto 
Rico, will have the opportunity of replying to European letters, so as to make 
At Samana 
the mails will be removed from steamer to steamer, without any stoppage of 
moment ; consequently they will always be under the protection of the British 
flag. Every place within the arrangement will have two mails each month. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK. 
[We copy the following from that excellent literary journal the Southern 
Messenger. ] 





NATIONAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

Some Indians who went to Washington City last year, for the purpese of get- 
ting from the President a supply of blankets and rum, turned into the first apo- 
thecary’s shop they saw; naturally inferring, that the gaudy colours exhibited 
by the bottles in the window—the blues, and yellows, and reds, and greens— 
betokened that something comfortable to the body was to be had within. Our- 
selves, happening to be in New-York a few weeks ago, straying along the streets, 
came upon a magnificent Gothic edifice, with battlements and towers. Our 
thoughts ran back to the Abbeys of England, the cathedrals of Westminster and 
Lincoln,—the times of monasteries and church magnificence, and the well- 
stocked larders of sleek and orthodox abbots. Our aboriginal friends were not 
more surprised, at the result of their Washington adventure, than we at ours of 
New York,—we had happened upon a nést of Doctors,—were in the land of 
Calomel and Jalap, in the very region and shadow of pestles, and pill-boxes, and 
purging. We had lighted upon the University, in the act of organizing an ex- 
tensive Medical School. 

The doctors are a curious and also a very worthy race. Apart from their 
more serious task of watching the approaches of sickness, it is their office to 
disguise the eiiiuvia of nauseous drugs with the odors of India, and give to the 
draught of epsom salts, the colouring of the rose. The whole object of their 
lives is to give pleasure to their neighbours,—hence, whatever can gratify the 
eye, the smell, the taste, or any of the senses,—whatever can abate sorrow, or 
take away pain, or bring delight out of «affliction, is to them a legitimate object 
of study. It is, therefore, as little as we unprofessional people can do, to 
express our congratulations when any piece of good fortune happens to the 
fraternity. 

A step has been taken by one of the leading institutions of learning in the 
North—the University of New York—which appears to us to constitute an 
epoch in the cause of medical education in the United States. First rate medi- 
cal schools, cannot exist in little villages ; but in a city like New-York, which 


with its environs, contains almost a half a million of souls; where from its ex- 
tensive commercial relations, men from all countries are found; where all the 
conditions of life, from the most princely affluence to the most squalid poverty, 


and diseases of all types and every character, are to be met with daily, and hos- 
pitals are crow/led on each other, a great medical institution may go into effec- 
tive action. It is true, there is a strong temptation where local means thus 
abound, to surround theve institutions with local ties. But the genius of our 
people is impatient of such restraints; it demands of our overgrown Atlantic 
towns, to throw open their advantages for the good of the distant country ; it 
demands that the control, and the honours, and emoluments of institutions, 
which thus by accident possess superiority, shall neither be confined nor local, 
but free and open to deserving men of every state, even the most distant. We 
are glad to see that New York has stood forward inthis matter, and has laid the 
founda'ions not of a State, but of a Nationa! Institution. 

On the occasion of the visit, of which we have been speaking, we had the 
good fortune to be present at the inauguration of the Medica! Faculty of the 
University The ceremonial was at once simple and imposing. After a beauti- 
ful and appropriate prayer had been made by Dr. Mason, the Professor of the 
Evidences of Christianity,—General Tallmadge, the President of the Council, 
opened the business of the evening with an address, in which he detailed the 
origin and progress of the University; the relations of the Legislature to it, 
and its present prosperous condition. Subscriptions to the amount of almost 
$200,000 have been made for it. It enjoys in addition, an annual grant of 
$6000 from the State. Some of its professorships have been endowed. With- 
in the last two years, the number of ita students has increased almost seven- 
fold ; and in its preparatory school, there are about four hundred boys. 

After the act of inauguration, and the introduction of the Medical Faculty to 
the other Faculties of the University,—an imposing ceremony,—all the profes- 
sional corps being in their academical dresses ;—an elaborate and eloquent ad- 
dress was made by Dr. Granville S Pattison, the Professor of Anatomy. He 
showed that the constitution of this department of the University, was formed 
upon principles which placed the Faculty in a free and unfettered condition,— 
that the Council had, without reserve, committed the entire management and 
control into the hands of the Faculty,—a piece o! information which elicited 
warm applause from the audience, many of whom were medical men ; and 
physicians delight to see the dignity of their own profession asserted. He al- 
so dwelt on the advantages of New York, as a locality for such a school ; show- 
ing from a variety of circumstances, that the expenses ineident on education 
there, are less than in most other cities. Excellent boarding for example may 
be had, as low as $2,50 per week. He exhibited the physical means that could 
be brought to bear, for the purposes of instruction; the extensive museums 
&c., that had been already collected. Founded on principles of the broadest li, 
berality, and holding forth to the whole profession all of the advantages it pos-- 
sesses, he appealed for its support, not alone to the State of New York, but to 
all the States of the Union. , ‘ 

The University Edifice is, probably, the finest structure of the kind on this 
continent. “It is built of white marble, carefully selected, with a view to dura- 
bility. Its front is one hundred and eighty feet, and the sides one hundred feet 
each. Through its whole length, and in all the stories, it isdivided by a pas- 
sage way eight feet wide,—a tesselated or chequered pave ment of alternate 
squares of black and white marble. Ihe great door of entrance, in the centre 
of the front, opens into a hall twenty-eight feet high, paved also with marble, 
and having a broad flight of marble steps, up to the second story.” 

In the centre of the edifice, fifty feet wide, and rising from the ceiling of 
the second story to the top, and running through from front to rear, is the Gothic 
Chapel. As a work of art, this room is far in advance of any other in our 
country, a specimen of the painted architecture of the age of Henry VII, the 
golden age of that style. It is florid, but not gaudy, rich but not overwrought. 
All the parts are bold, prominent, and dignified. It carries the spectator back 
three or four centuries ; and nothing reminds him of the present, but the arms 
of the nation, the state, and the city, displayed on the flat of the ceiling. The 
great window in the west end, is twenty-four by fifty feet, glazed with painted 
and stained glass. The centre of the head of this window, is filled with a sub- 
ject, on which three of the greatest painters have proved their skill,—the Arch- 


angel Michael binding Satan. West painted this subject for the chapel of King’s 
College—this is copied from Guido.” 
In this noble chapel, the public ceremonials of the University take place ; it 


was here that the Faculty of Medicine was inaugurated. A youth from one 


H of our distant states, who shall hereafter repair to this great institution, and re- 
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ceive at the hands of the Council his physician’s degree, will find himself trans- 
ported back to the realities of times, which elsewhere among us he will see 
pictured only in the scenery of romances, or among the records of history. 
Ana, surely, there are few things that tend so much to cultivate and adorn the 
heart, as remembrances such as these ; the days of the Middle Ages, are to us 
the days of Love, and Chivalry, and Honor ; they bring back to us the occupa- 
tions and deeds of our forefathers ; the tournament, and the tilt-match, the vows 
of the Crusader, and the victories ef the Black Prince It was in temples 
such as this, with its fretted aisles, its party-colored sunrays stealing — 
the painted windows; its distant ceiling returning the deep-toned music of the 
organ, that our ancestors marked off the distinctive epochs of their lives, and 
commenced their professional, their public or private career. 

The University Edifice and its appliances, have already cost considerably 
upwards of a quarter of a million of dollars. Besides its own library, it con- 
tains the library of the Historical Society, which is rich in works connected 
with the history of the United States, and is the most extensive and valuable of 
the kind in America. For the Medical Department, a separate building has 
been provided, close in the neighbourhood, in Broadway, and in the most fash- 
ionable part of the city ; the cost of its erection was over $100,000. It ex- 
poses a noble front of gray granite, with pillars of the Corinthian order. In 
this building, every thing is provided for carrying on medical education on an 
effective and extensive scale ; it has two theatres for the use of the lecturers ; 
in one, the seats are arranged in semicircles, and accommodations afforded for 
almost one thousand persons ; the other is arranged in an octagonal furm. The 
dissecting rooms are probably the largestfin the world. Besides these, there are 
the usual accompaniments of rooms for museums, collections of philosophical 
instruments, &c., which are fast filling up ; among these it may be mentioned, 
is the museum of one of the Professors, Dr. Mott,—remarkable for being 
mainly a collection fromthe operations performed by that distinguished sur- 
geon; a museum, therefore, of which all Americans should be proud. 

With advantages of this kind, not in prospect but in actual possession— 
equipped therefore completely—so far as physical materiel goes, this institu- 
tion passes in a few weeks into operation. Nowthere are some points in its 
constitut'on, which commend it at once to the good-will of the profession 
throughout the Union; there are no narrow local feelings about it. A vacancy 
in any of its Professorships, cannot be filled except after giving three months 
notice in the newspapers, in order that Physicians residing in the distant states 
may have an opportunity to come forward as candidates; from among these, 
the Faculty, whose whole prospects are in the success of the enterprize, an‘ 
whose self-interest, therefore, impels them to select that man who can best dis- 
charge the duties required, nominate one, and with the Council of the Univer- 
sity rests the appointing power. 

The Council of the University, in thus thoroughly identifying the interests of 
the school with the self-interests of its professors, and making each depend on 
the other, have acted with great wisdom. To the Faculty is committed entire- 
ly, the management of their own affairs, both pecuniary and otherwise; if the 
enterprize fails, it is their fault; if it succeeds it is their gain. ‘They are not 
fettered by a solitary restriction ; nor is the management of affairs left, as is 
too often the case in the colleges of our country, to a board of gentlemen 
coming together once or twice a year, knowing little or nothing of the institu- 
tion of which they have charge. 

There can be no better guarantee of the liberal principles which have presi- 
ded at the origin of this institution, and which are to guide its destinies hereaf- 
ter, than is presented to us in the list of its first Faculty. We there recognize 
the names of men who have taught in the leading schools of America and Eu- 
rope,—not alone in New York, but some in South Carolina, or in our own Vir- 
ginia, or in the schools of Philadelphia, or in the University of London ; natives 
of all parts of the Union, and from foreign countries; a Council sending to 
France, to hasten home the most distinguished surgeon that America has ever 
produced, to take a part in this national ente:prize ; these things are to usa suf. 
ficient guarantee, that no niggard principles are likely to have sway ; and that 
this University is not intended alone fur the City or the State of New York, but 
throws open at once all its advantages to every part of the Union. 

There are advantages which a youth from the country may ubtain by a resi- 
dence of a few months in that city. There alone does he witness and become fa- 
mil ar with the habits of men who are crowded together in Jeuse masses,—men 
of allcountries, and colors, and conditions, —he sees the workings of commerce 
en the great scale—slips crowded with fieets of merchantmen,—and streets of 
banking houses. Each week the steamship bringing across the Atlantic, the 
news from Europe and Asia ;—he learns how civilized man and nations are 
bound up together; how insignificant events in foreign parts exhibit re-actions 
here ; and how events which he would have passed lightly over here,bring about 
striking results abroad. Inthe midst of an almost infinity of mercantile affairs 
that are going on in this market-house of the Union, he witnesses all the bitter- 
ness of political strifes,—all the energy of partizanship, and the animosities of 
hatred. In the bustle of political and mercantile affairs in this City of Adven- 
turers, he sees the gleamings of the better part of our nature,—religious insti- 
tutions of all kinds,—churches on which millions have been spent in decorations, 
—charitable institutions,—and the wealth that has been gained by individual en- 
terprise, dedicated to the uses of public charity and devotion,—for New-York is 
as well the focus of our religious, as of our business operations,—it is not alone 
the hand, it is also the heart of the Union. And ail this is knowledge of that 
practical kind, that tends to expand the mind of a young man, bringing hit into 
connexion with, and laying open to him the interior machinery of society,—the 
means by which an overgrown city operates on the distant communities, and the 
influence it exerts whether for good or evil, on society at large. 

When we remember the control which is exterted by physicians in the dis- 
tricts in which they reside, it is a matter of unspeakable importance, that on all 
these topics they should be well informed. It were indeed no small advantage, 
were they able not only to avert the results of individual calamity, but also to 
give an enlightened counsel to public opinion on public affairs. 

It is for these reasons, that we regard with pleasure the foundation of this 
new Institution. Speaking as mere literary men, its fine buildings and splendid 
apartments, are the least part of its advantages ;—it 1s true, that the instruction 
and information which these doctors will give, like the pills they sometimes pre- 
scribe, will be none the less effectual in their operation, because they are gild- 
ed. But with commanding professional advantages of a local character, and an 
able body of instructors, we perceive that there is beyond all this an incidental 
benefit, which is of general interest to our country at large. The following is a 
list of the Faculty : . 4 

Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, Chancellor of the Universit 

Valentine Mott, M. D., Professor of Surgery 

Granville Sharp Pattison, M.D, Professor of Anatomy. 

John Rev ere, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice of Medicine. 

Martin Payne, M. D., /’rofessor of Institutes and Materia Medica. 

Gunning S. Bedford, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics 

— - Draper, M. D., Professor of Chemistry, and Secretary to the Fa- 

culty. 

The School opens during the last week in October next. With extensive 
hospital arrangements ; the means of giving chemical instruction efficiently,— 
museums,—chemical apparatus,—access to public libraries,—all the materiel of 
a well appointed Medical School amply provided,—a faculty carefully selected 
from all parts uf the world,—arrangements made for boarding several hundred 
students, at rates less than could have been supposed: the fees for the courses 
of lectures low,—the means of education in superfluity beyond example. Add- 
edto all this, the allurements of that great city,—its resources for mental re- 
creation and improvement,—its Lyceums and learned societies,—its mercantile 
and political relations,—its ships,—its manufactures,—the intense activity that 
pervades its society,—the broad ocean, that field of enterprise and wealth ; with 
all the novel scenes it brings before those who come from remote inland places, 
——must make this, if we are not greatly mistaken, an institution of favourite re- 
sort, for young physicians. 
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NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 
. . From the Woodstock T: leg raph 

_ We are desirous of drawing public attention to the excitement that prevails 
in the neighbourhood of the Boundary Line, in consequence of the proceedings 
of the American party of exploration. We have been informed that they are 
running a new line East of the old boundary. cutting down and leaving a space 
of from forty to eighty feet wide, and marking the ‘‘ United States Boundary 
Line.” The angle formed by this new direction of the line is said to be so 
great that several extensive clearings belonging to our farmers in the back set- 
tlements have been taken in and included as American property. We have 
heard of several farmers losing from 50 to 100 acres, and one in particular, we 
have been informed, has been entirely included in the State of Maine and an 
idea held out that those persons must become American subjects, which has 
caused an unusual degree of excitement. , 

We are aware that the acts of an exploring party are not binding, but we 
look at the ulterior advantages that our neighbours will endeavour to reap from 
our submitting to this line of conduct. The probability is that some years will 
elapse before a final settlement of the question takes place. In the meantime 
the marks of the old line wil! become defaced; and when joint commissioners 
from the respective governments meet for the final adjustment of this perplex 
ing question, we shall be told here is the boundary that you assisted to run and 
establish—here is the limit that you yourselves have assigned to New Bruns- 
wick. By this means we shall be overreached as on fo 
from this view of the matter, we do think that it 
something be done to allay :he excitement. 
of a collision taking place. 


n lormer occasions. Apart 
t is absolutely necessary that 
We shall not be surprised to hear 
Attempts have beenalready made to interfere and 





prevent the commissioners from proceeding. We have reason to think that be- 
fore they reach the St. John they will be obliged to desist. If the line be pro- 
duced on the same angle on which it is started, before they reach the St. Law- 
rence, whither, we understand, they intend running, there is reason to believe 
that the commissioners will have carried it three or four miles farther to the 
eastward than was ever anticipated. 

We should be sorry to hear of any obstruction being offered to any party en- 
deavouring to afford such information as might lead to a settlement of this bone 
of contention, yet under all circumstances, we do not blame our farmers for 
expressing their indignation at such unwarrantable proceedings. We do not 
find fault with the commissioners for endeavouring to throw some light upon 
this important subject ; let them explore any where through the province, but 
what right have they to runa line of their own construction, and mark it as the 
boundary of the United States. We can tell our neighbours that our folks have 
seen so much chicanery practised on former occasions, that they will not sub- 
mit to it any longer. 
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In our columns to day we present a portion of a masterly article on our Aus- 
tralian colonies, aud shall complete it in following numbers. It does not 
profess to contain a formal set of strictures on colonial policy, but rather a state- 
ment of the ‘ progress and actual condition” of those colonies, and when we 
consider the immense importance of such appendages to the British crown, the 
bearing which they have upon commerce, population, nursery forthe navy, and 
our general influence among civilized nations, the view, it must be admit- 
ted, is a vast one and well worthy of grave deliberation. 

The Australian colonies may be considered as under one general head, but 
subdivided into the following parts, viz., New South Wales and its dependen- 
cy Norfolk Island, Van Dieman’s Land, Southern Australia, Western Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand; the oldest of these settlements not numbering more 
than fifty-three years, andthe youngest being, as yet, little more than incipient. 
Yet the outlets they offer to the superabundant home population, the immense 
quantity of ovr home manufacture which they require, the encouragements they 
offer to the industrious agriculturist, the quantities of useful raw produce which 
they export, the healthiness of their climate, the valuable productions of their 
seas, and a thousand minor, yet valuable advantages they possess, seem to de- 
mand our intimate acquaintance with their capabilities, and some consideration 
of the system of government practised therein, as well as of the moral condition 
in which they now subsist. 

One of the most remarkable features in the subject of New Holland is the 
paucity of information respecting its interior. With so enterprising a spirit as 
that for which the British people are notorious, so searching in travel, so con- 
stant and determined inthe prosecution of difficult routes, it is little less than 
astonishing that this immense island should hitherto have been explored so little 
into its interior. These difficulties have been such as to countenance the con- 
jecture alluded to in the text, that this extensive surface may have been former- 
ly a large archipelago, notwithstanding the want of that corroborative proof that 
volcanoes may heave up immense masses of earth. Yet how difficult on other 
grounds to account for almost total absence of rivers, and for the apt and impres- 
sive remark in the beginning of the article to which we allude, which is there 
placed in Italics. 

One of the greatest objections presented tothe enterprise of capital in this 
part of world, is the reflection that the settlement is a penal one ; for al- 
though this reflection justly applies only to New South Wales and Van Die- 
man’s Land, yet the proximity of the rest, and the associations, are such as 
But it should be well recollected that there 
is a strong line cf demarcation, tacitly, but irrefragibly maintained betwecn the 
voluntary settler in either of the penal colonies, and the emancipated convicts ; 
a line which, although it would be wrong to say will never be withdrawn in 
their future generations, is at present salutary to both the parties situated on the 
two sides which it bounds. 

It is unnecessary here to repeat the statistics of New South Wales, but 
even the hasty glance thereon, which is given in the article, must satisfy the 
least sanguine of its improved and improving condition ; and with respect to 
the convict labor, we find that, apart from all other considerations, it was the 
only kind that cou!d be procured for the infant colony ; indeed a very little re- 
flection imay convince us that in the balance of evil and good in the system, the 
latter must greatly and every way preponderate. 


only strong minds can surmount. 


For, without going minute- 
ly into the examination of rewards and punishments as administered there, it is 
evident that convicts have a much stronger stimulus to industry and good con- 
duct than slaves could have, notwithstanding their degraded position ; they 
more readily understand the duties they have to perform, can better understand 
the value of an indulgence, and of the many who have remained in the colony 
after their period cf punishment had expired or was remitted, by far the greater 
part have amassed wealth, and have contributed directly to the advancing pros- 
perity of thecolony. It is true that they are tubooed, but they are not precluded 
from commercial intercourse with the better class, and they enjoy a kind of li- 
mited respect and courtesy among the latter, proportioned to their general de- 
portment in their condition. 

The two settlements of Western and Southern Australia do not present the 
objections of the first two mentioned in the series. They have struggled suc- 
cessfully, and mainly through individual enterprise, into a prosperous condition, 
and although the original disposition of the land, might not be altogether free 
from error in the mode,or favouritism in the bestowal, yet they have proved good 
starting points to colonization, and every year as it developes the capabilities 
and augments the population of the settlements, will suggest improvements in 
the government, both fiscal and gubernatorial. 

We perceive with satisfaction that the falling off of the northern whale fish- 
eries, and the preponderance of the other countries over our own in those of the 
south,have called attention at home. If we possess the rights of dominion at a dis- 
tance, in any way affecting either our commerce or our school of defence, it is 
highly proper to avail ourselves of them, and not leave the advantages to be 
reaped by others, to the national prejudice. Hence it is that we are glad to 
see attention called to the Falkland Islands, and to the Fisheries in the vicinity 
of the Bay of Islands; and we trust it will not be long before something shall 
be carried into effect in the legislature thereanent. Long experience must 
have convinced the British Government of the value of “Ships, Colonies, and 
Commerce,” and sorry should we be to find that vigilance should ever relax in the 
due support of those accessories to the National Greatness. 





We have inserted an article from the Woodstock Telegraph, which expresses 
fears for the tranquillity of the New Brunswick border. It is well known that 
after the commission of exploration and survey made by Col. Mudge and Mr. | 
Featherstonhaugh on the part of Great Britain, that a similar commission was 
sent out on the part of the United States to the same ground. That Commis- | 
sion commenced its labours last summer, and resumed them the present sea- 
son. It is the proceedings of this Commission of which the Telegraph com- 
plains. 

Both these Commissions, British anc American, are ez parte in their functions; 
and their explorations and discoveries cannot be binding on either nation, with- 
out mutual consent and agreement. They have been advantageous, neverthe- 
less, as they have enabled both governments to add to their stock of 
general knowledge of the face of the territory, and enabled them to explain by 
a farther acquisition of geographical and topographical knowledge, some of the 
doubts and difficulties that beset the perplexing question of the Boundary. Now 
as the two countries are negotiating a convention, or endeavouring to agree up- 
on a basis on which to submit this question to the arbitrament of a third power, 
in conformity to the obligation of the Treaty of Ghent, the time consumed in 
these explorations should not be grudged, because they have a tendency toclear 
away error and to shed light where it is so much needed. 
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general question, and we now come to the article of the Telegraph before al- 


luded to. 

An evening contemporary informs us that the line now running and laying 
out eighty feet wide, where the party employed is cutting down trees and in- 
scribing in various places ‘‘ United States Boundary"—is in furtherance of 
rectifying the old line, which is, it is assumed, inaccurate—known to be so, 
and demonstrated to be so by Professor Renwick last summer ; and that conse- 
quently the United States are cutting down, claiming, and marking, only what is 
their own. We dissent however entirely from this mode of viewing the case. 
The part of the line now adverted to, is that lying between the head waters of 
the St. Croix and Mars Hill, which was ascertained and laid down by a joint 
British and American Commission many years ago. Now even admitting that 
this line was inaccurately drawn, it cannot be set aside by an ex parte commis- 
sion, since it was laid down and agreed upon by a joint one. The proceedings 
then of the party in question, if it be true that is related of them, are highly 
reprehensible, and calculated to excite disturbances and border forays; the 
consequences of which might be most lamentable. If there be an error in that 
part of the line heretofore supposed to be correct, and admitted to be so, the 
error must be rectified under the auspices of both governments, and not by a 
party of individuals whose powers do not authorise them to assume any such 
functions. 

We have no doubt that ere this, the matter is fully understood at Washington, 
both by Mr. Fox and Mr. Webster, and that measures have been taken to arrest the 
progress of any mischief that might be likely to ensue ; for we hear with much 
satisfaction that United States troops are to be substituted for the armed posse 
of Maine upén the disputed territory. This latter circumstance will be attend- 
ed with the best results, for as the New York American justly observes,—dis- 
ciplined troops on either side, are the best conservators of the peace under pre- 
sent circumstances. They are free from the local excitement of frontier dis- 
putes, and have no interested motives or feelings to gratify, beyond those of 
obeying their orders. 

We refer with unfeigned satisfaction to the plan of The West India Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, which is one of the most comprehensive schemes 
for the transmission of intelligence through a widely scattered variety of posi- 
tions that has hitherto been contemplated ; and although it must inevitably in- 
volve an immense expense to carry out all its operations, yet, in the great area 
included in the general term West Indies, there is so large an amount of com- 
mercial property and interests, there are so many matters of vital importance 
pending between that section of the Globe and others mentioned in the plan, 
that there cannot be a doubt of its being agood speculation for investment, as 
well as an important boon to those who shall be able to avail themselves of it. 
Although Barbadoes be the first point at which the outward bound mails will 
touch, yet Grenada is the well selected spot of centralization, from whence 
there will be a ramification through every part, and from thence finally to meet 
the return mail. Nothing could be better digested than this, which presents 
also opportunities of a Branch along the North American coast to Halifax, and 
causing an interchange of intelligence well calculated to increase commercial 
and general friendly relations in the line of its course. 

Here is another wonder-working power of Steam, bringing intelligence from 
distant colonies within so short a time as to render the latter little more than a 
territory about the confines of the Home empire; here is a ready mode of car- 
rying legislation into immediate effect whenscever emergencies may require 
it; of rewarding, punishing, altering, modifying, and securing those important 
possessions against either misgovernment or mistaken ideas. We trust that it 
will be in operation speedily. 


CANADA—THE HAMILTON ELECTION. 

We have received a letter from Hamilton relative to some of our remarks in 
relation to the Hamilton Election, from which we extract the following passage. 
As the writer has appended his signature to the letter, we add it to the 
extract. 

“ Hamilton, August 16th, 1841. 

‘“‘ For the information. then, of yourself and your Canadian readers, I beg to re- 
mark that the Address of Mr. Harrison was published on the Ist of June, 1840, 
about six weeks subsequent to my acceptance ofa requisition addressed to myself, 
and upwards of two months prior to that which was presented to Sir Allan Maenab 
by ‘ Jas. Walker and 104 others,” and I have it in my power to state that, pre- 
viously to the appearance of Mr. Harrison’s Address, Sir Allan Macnab was 
waited upon bya mutual friend of his and Mr. Harrison, for the purpose of as- 
certaining Sir Allan's intentions respecting Hamilton, who, upon Sir Allan’s as- 
surance that he would * stand or fall by the County,” announced to Sir Allan 
the intention of Mr. Harrison to offer himself for this Town. I atm further en- 
abled to declare that, at that period, Mr. Harrison had good Teason to anticipate 
the active support of the gallant Knight, nor bad the constituency of Hamilton 
the slightest reason to expect an uncompromising opposition to the government, 
on Sir Allan’s part, until subsequently to the Hamilton election. With respect 
to the endeavour of His Excellency to “ mortify and degrade ” Sir Allan Macnab 
in every possible way,” I am at a loss to reconcilethis assertion with a coun- 
ter one from the Knight, who has given currency to a report that he has been so- 
licited to take office by His Excellency!! You will, of course, draw your own 


inferences from these circumstances. 
“ E. CARTWRIGHT THOMAS.” 
These statements certainly exonerate His Excellency and Mr. Harrison. 





Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia, have just published Mr. Cooper's 
new Novel The Deerslayer. It is, as its name indicates, an Indian Tale. We 
shall endeavour to make an extract or two hereafter. In the meanwhile, the au- 
thor’s high and deserved reputation in this species of writing will ensure the 
work a ready sale. 


THE EUROPEAN NEWSPAPER. 

This highly useful and novel publication having been enlarged and greatly 
improved, is offered to the public as one combining advantages possessed by no 
other journal whatever. 

It is published in Live1pool on the day on which Mr.Cunard’s steamers sail for 
Halifax and Boston, and is distributed, the instant it arrives, at its differents 
points of destination. It therefore contains the very latest intelligence from 
Europe. Itis devoted to Politics, General News, the state of the Mar- 
kets, and Shipping Intelligence. To the Markets the utmost care and 
attention is specially directed. The price and sales of Cotton, Tobacco, 
Rice, Turpentine, Flour, Timber, and other North American productions, are 
accurately given, being furnished from the best and most confidential sources ; 
while the London and Continental Money markets, prices of stock, 4c. ,are faith- 
fully quoted from the latest sales. All is perspicuously arranged and properly 





Thus much for the \ 


classified, so that the merchant, the politician, and the general reader, can make 
himself acquainted with the state of things abroad ina few minutes after the 


| arrival of the steamer. 


The European was established by the proprietor of the New York A:bion, 
of which paper it is an adjunct, and is furnished to subscribers of the Albion 
at the low price of ¢iree dollars per annum. To non-subscribers of the Albion 
it is charged at four dollars, payable in advance. Orders to be addressed to the 
Albion office, orany of its agents. 

We ordered an additional number of this popular journal by the packet of the 
Ist inst., and expect the extra supply by the next or succeeding packet. 
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‘OUNG English Lady is desirous of obtaining 
. . mf vor! Besides instruction in the usual 


respectable family in New York, or Brooklyn 








English branches and Music, she can aid in the acquisition of French and Drawing. 
Respectable references given. Apply at Bonfanti’s, 325 Broadway, or at Firth & 
Hall’s, 1 Franklin Square. _ / —* _a28-It 
OARDING AND DAY “SCHOOL, 397 4th street, opposite Albion Placo.—Miss 
B KEOGH respectfully informs the public, that the school duties will be resumed 
on Monday, Sept. 6 - a28-3t. 
] RS. TAPSCOTT wishes to inform her pupils and the public that her school will 
\ be re-opened on Wednesday the Ist September Circulars, with terms may be 
had by applying at Mrs. T.’s residence, 91 Walker street, near Broadway a28-It 
RENCH WINES.—250 dozen Chateau Margaux of the superior vintage of 1834. 


“ 
I 200 dozen Chateau Lafitte and Leoville. 
100 dozen Burgundy and Hermitage. 
12 Hhds. St. Julien, a fine ordinary and table wine. 
For sale by 
aug 27-tf 


A. BININGER & Co. 
141 Broadway 
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The Mammoth Iron Steamer.—The great iron steamer at Bristol will, pro- 
pably, combiue a greater number and variety of untried principles than were ever 
yet united in one enterprise of the same magnitude. The vessel herself, her enor- 
mity, her material, (plate iron,) her engines nearly 1,200 horse-power, her cy- 
linders, 120 inches in diameter, no piston-rods, no beams, the connecting-rod 
laying hold immediately on the piston, and a moveable hollow casting playing 
through a box in the top of the piston, no paddle-wheels, no paddle boxes, but 
an unseen agent revolving under her quarters, instead of any apparent propel- 
ling power.— London paper. Ja 

Mi .—The pecuniary resources of Maynooth College are so limited 
that students have retired for two months to recruit the finances of that es- 
tablishment. 

Glass Bells.—Glass church bells are among modern wonders. One has just 
been cast in Sweden. Its diameter is six feet, and its tone is said to be finer 
than any metal bell. 

By the death of a relative, Mr. Oswald, M.P., for Glasgow, has lately come 
into possession of property to the amount of £20,000 a year. 

Marriage of the Lord Liewtenant.—The marriage of his Excellency Earl 
Fortescue to Lady Somerville, was solemnised on Monday morning at the Vice- 

Lodge, Pheenix-park, by the Bishop of Cashel. 
It is understood that Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Adam, K.C.B., who has been 
inted to succeed Sir Thomas Harvey as Commander-in-chief of the West 
Indies and North American station, will take his departure the first week in 
September, for Bermuda. The Malabar is to be the Admiral’s flag-ship. 

Grand Railway Match against Time.—Mr. J. K. Brunel, the engineer of 
the Great Western Railway, will shortly perform a match from Bristol to Lon- 
don, by the engine which is termed the Hurricare, within two hours, for £1,000, 
at as nearly as possible 60 miles an hour.—Bristol Standard. 


Intolerance —The Archbishop of Paris is again become intolerant. A young 
actor went, a short time since, to the church of the Blancs Manteaux, and gave 
the usual notice for his marriage. On returning to fix the day, the Vicar in- 
formed him that the Archbishop had issued an injunction to his clergy not to 
solemnize a marriage for any comedian. 

It has been privately known that her Majesty's government have been nego- 
ciating with that of Spain for the purchase of the islands of Fernando Po and 
name Dey, on the coast of Africa. We are now enabled to state, that the pur- 
chase has been effected for the sum of £50,000. These islands command the 
mouths of the Niger, and afford the utmost facilities for whatever can be done 
for Africa by means of that river.—Londun paper. 

Colonial Bishoprics —In the course of a sermon preached on Sunday last at 
St. Peter’s Church, Globe-road, Mile-end, by the Rev. Thomas Jackson, that 
gentleman stated that very shortly the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts, aided by the Church Missionary Society, intended sending 
out bishops to Jerusalem, New Zealand, and the coast of the Niger, the expenses 
of which would be defrayed out of the funds.of the societies. 

Blackburn, one of the keepers of the Surrey Zoological Gardens, has had a 
narrow escape. He was putting some food through a sliding panel into the 
cage containing serpents, when an enormous boa, twenty feet long and two hun- 
dred pounds in weight, seized him by the arm ; Blackbarn leaped back, partly 
drawing the creature out of the cage ; it immediately spun round him, and made 
one coil; Blackburn seized its throat,and with a powerful effort disengaged him- 
self, and forced the animal back into the cage. On reaching the other keepers, 
he fainted, from the exertion and the effects of the pressure, which had been 
sufficient to bruise him much. The same boa can squeeze a buffalo intoa 
shapeless mass and swallow it. 


It is said in many circles, but not in official places, that the French govern- 
ment is desirous of espousing the cause of Queen Christina against Espartero, 
and that it is soliciting the concurrence of the other great powers to a moral in- 
tervention in the Peninsula. The marriage of the eldest son of Don Carlos 
with the Queen Isabella is said to be the project on which Louis Philippe is bent, 
and towards which Austria and Russia are also inclined. 


Dukes of Burgundy.—During some excavations recently made in the church 
of St. Benigne, at Dijon, the bodies of Philippe-le-Hardi and Jean-sans-Peur 
the famous Dukes of Burgundy, have been found intact and in good preserva- 
tion with their robes, and the various articles used in embalming their bodies. 

David's duplicate picture of Napoleon’s coronation, which he painted by com- 
mission for the city of Milan, then the capital of Italy, was recently sold by 
auction in Paris. It was valued at 20,000 francs, and it was knocked down to 
a curiosity dealer for the sum of 2300 francs. For the first picture on the 
same subject, now in the Versailles Museum, David was paid 75,000 francs. 
The dyplicate picture is of the same dimensions as that at Versailles, and it 
contains the same portraits. At the bottom of the picture are inscribed the 
words—‘ Begun in the year 1808, and finished at Brussels in the year 1822, 
during my exile.” 

The Montefiore Record..—A magnificent subscription has been made by the 
Jews in all parts of the world for the purpose of presenting Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore with a piece of plate, to commemorate his heroic and successfu! exertions 
for his oppressed brethren in the East: and, after a most severe competition, 
we understand the commission has been given to Messrs. Storr and Mortimer, 
whose superior taste in these matters will, no doubt, be productive of a work 
worthy of the occasion. The design, we believe, is from the classic pen of 
George Hayter, Esq , R.A., and historic painterto Her Majesty. 

Spontini, the composer, has been condemned by the Berlin tribunals to vine 
months’ imprisonment in a fortress and to the costs, for a libel. 


Liszt, the celebrated pianist, arrived at Copenhagen on the 15th instant, and 
was to perform before the Court on the following day. 


The late Duke of Reichstadt.—A cast from the face of the late Duke of 
Reichstadt, taken immediately after his death, is now attracting much attention 
in Paris. 

Mrs. G. H. Rodwell (wife of the composer, and Liston’s daughter) has 
been performing a variety of characters at provincial theatres with great 
success ; she is considered an accomplished singer and very promising ac- 
tress. 

Taglioni bas contracted such engagements in Italy aa will prevent her visiting 
London in the course of next season. 

M. Stohrer, a mechanician of Leipsic, is making an electro-magnetic engine. 
which if M. Wagner, the inventor, be correct in his calculation, is to serve as 
the locomotive for three ordinary waggons on the railway from Leipsic to 
Dresden. The cost of one of these engines is only one-seventh of that of those 
now in use, and the daily cost of working an electro-magnetic engine will not, 
it is said, exceed four frances. 

* O'Connell and the Autocrat—The Dublin Pilot tells an amusing anecdote 
of an autocrat and an autograph. Mr. O'Connell was asked lately, by a lady of 
high rank, for an autograph, to go in a collection of the handwritings of “ cele- 
brated persons,” to be sent to the Emperor of Russia. Mr. O'Connell's secre 

, with a complimentary expression of regret at refusing “so distinguished a 
lady,” replies for his master :—*“ The fact (to use his own words) is, that the 
hideous cruelties of the present Emperor of Russia, perpetrated in Poland even 
upon women and children, have marked his character with a deeper shade of 
infamy than that which stains the reputation of the Roman Nero; whilst his 
Satanic persecution of Catholic Christianity has reduced him beneath the level 
of the ancient Dioclesian. Mr. O'Connell, therefore, cannot consent to pay a 
compliment toso atrocious a monster.” 


Goodwood Races.—These races took place last week. A respectable as- 
semblage was attracted to the course on Tuesday, the first day, by the prospect 
of an abundance of sportand the agreeable weather. The races on that day 
were unusually excellent, and so numerous as not to be finished before seven in 
the evening. The morning of Wednesday opened with sucha louring aspect 
that hundreds held themselves in reserve till Thursday, when the great race for 
the cup was to take place : the company was, on this account, below par both in 
number and rank. On Thursday the weather was again favourable; and the 
reporters say, that, although there was a marked absence of the aristocracy, in 
consequence of the Duke of Richmond's absence from Goodwood, still there 
was no lack of respectable visitors: the Grand Stand was tolerably full, and 
the place assigned for the reception of carriages presented a variety of gay and 
happy groupes. The great race of the day, for the Goodwood Cup, was won, 
after an excellent race, by Mr. Johnstone's Charles the Twelfth, ridden by Ma- 
son. 


Her Majesty's Present of Coins.—Our readers may perhaps remember the 
circumstance of upwards of seven thousand ancient coins being found in 
Cuerdale, in Lancashire, last year, of as early a date as 910, and three thousand 
as old as the Anglo-Saxon era. Her Majesty having considered that a portion 
of these might make a very suitable present for our neighbour, our amicable re 
lation with whom such presents so happily preserve, directed Lord Clarendon 
to have a certain number of them forwarded In consequence of this order, a 
letter was addressed to Mr. Hawkin, the keeper of the antiquities in the Bri- 
tish Museum, saying, “ that his lordship was happy at having obtained from the 
Queen, to whom they belong in right, as treasure trove, in her quality ot 
Duchess and Countess of Lancaster, permission to reeerve a collection” for 
the above mentioned purpose. In consequence of this communication, one 


hundred and ninety-five pieces of silver coin have been sent to Paris. Among 
them are two of Charlemagne, one of Louis le Debonnaire, with the surname 
of Pius, nine of Charles the Bold, struck in different towns, with others of 
Louis II., Carloman, Eudes, Charles the Simple, Beranger, and Lambert. 
Among those of the Anglo-Saxons are seven of Alfied the Great, six of St. 
Edmund, and forty various pieces, without any names of kings, several of which 
are curious imitations of the French Carlovingian coins. 

Learned Dogs.—We have seen the two learned French dogs in Regent- 
street ; but at so late an hour that wecan only this week say a few words to 
vouch for their extraordinary sagacity and intelligence, intellect ought, perhaps, 
to be the word. After the exhibition of many almost incredible acts, we had 
the honour to play a game of dominoes with one of them; and ovr canine ad- 
versary fairly beat the editor of the Literary Gazette. When he could: not 
play the number on the table he growled like a losing gamester ; and when to 
try him, we placed a wrong piece, he would not stand it, but, getting up his 
paw, removed the false domino. The whole game he played just like a human 
being. But we must have another interview before we can report fully ; and 
meantime have to repeat that it is a wonderful and puzzling sight.— Lite- 
rary Gazeite. 

——EE 


AN AMATEUR GARDENER. 


It isthe nature of man to be doing ; whatever may be his age and his posi- 
tion, he must have an occupation of some sort, whether physical or intelleetual. 
An excellent and worthy man, M. Fromageot, of whom it cannot be said that 
age had whitened his venerable locks, seeing that for the last ten years his head 
had cast off that ornament as a superfluity which hair-dressers and bear's grease 
had rendered too expensive, not long since exercised the profession of haber- 
dasher in the rue St. Denis. His ledgers were well filled, and kept with scru- 
pulous exactitude ; but he hadaclerk to whom these delicate functions were 
exclusively consigned. From morn to dewy eve his shop was crowded with 
purchasers, but here again he kept apprentices. whose duty it was to unfold, ex- 
hibit, and re-fold his wares. M. Fromageot had reserved for himself no special 
task but that, as he expressed himself, of keeping an eye on everything, mean- 
ing he spent the whole day in circulating, with his hands in his breeches-pockets, 
from the shop to the counter, from the counter to the shop, stimulating with a 
word or a look the activity of his men, who, notwithstanding, performed their 
duties neither better nor worse. Nevertheless Madame Fromageot, a lady who 
from time to time does her friends the honour to exchange remarks on the state 
of the temperature or the demand for night caps, does not remember a single 
instance, during the last twenty years, of her husband going to bed without ex- 
claiming ‘* What a weary life! When shall I be able to retire from business 
and repose myself?’ But this is the accustomed exclamation of all who labour 
to gain a living or save a competency ; and the moment thie retirement has arri- 
ved, they allluok on the repose so long the object of their wishes in about the 
same light as M. Fromageot. That respectable personage enjoys his repose 
now that he is shut up in a charming little country house, where all the comforts 
of existence are to be found in the following manner, from the first day of the 
year to the last. At four in the morning in summer, at seven in winter, he 
throws himself from a bed of thrice-driven down ; he puts on a blouse, steps 
into an enormous pair of shoes, defends his head with a night cap stri blue 
and white, heaps upon his shoulder a spade, a pickaxe, a rake, a pitchfork, and 
a dibber, takes up a large basket, wherein are methodically arranged his cab- 
bage, salad, and strawberry plants, and away he trudges to his garden. There 
he sticks for twelve or fifteen hours, his spine continually bent, making holes in 
the ground, tracing furrows, planting endive and lettuce, weeding beans, digging 
potatoes, with all the ardour of the most inveterate market-gardener. Think 
not that he allows himself the least cessation of his labours. Yesterday he 
was picking caterpillars from his plum-trees ; to-day he is renewing a border of 
thyme which is not more than 600 feet in length ; to-morrow he will have to 
drive 2,000 nails to trail his vines and peach-trees. Though the wind blow with 
all its fury, though the rain pour dewn in torrents, though the sun dart his verti- 
cal rays on him, though the hairs of his beard stiffen with the sleet of January, 
he is stanch to his post, stanch asa brave soldier on the field of glory; a visit 
from his dearest friend could cot induce him to forego one stroke of his spade ; 
and if, peradventure, the temptation of satisfying his vanity should lead him for 
a few moments from his work in order to display with pride his gigantic pump- 
kin to an admiring amateur, or to recount the history of some marvellous gratt, 
he would take care, on going to bed, to advance his alarum one hour that he 
might, as he would say, recover lost time. He often forgets his breakfast hour, 
and the same thing would happen with his dinner, were it not that his wife, 
after having in vain called him two or three times, tears him almost by force 
from his well-beloved plantations. When a violent storm, or a hard frost, ren- 
ders all gardening operations impracticable, and condemns M. Fromageot to 
keep within doors, the poor man really looks like a perturbed spirit; he wanders 
fretfully from one room to another, descends into the cellar, goes up into the 
garret, quarrels with his wife, scolds bis servant, until he is struck, as with 
lightning, with the brilliant idea of splitting wood, or making a new railing for 
his rabbit hutch. For such repose has M. Fromageot amassed franc on franc 
for the last twenty years, until he has realized a capital of 200,000f., ard he 
reckons on enjoying this sweet repose for the next thirty years, unless it procure 
him some inflammation of the chest to carry him off prematurely. Thus M 
Fromageot after reposing all the while he fancied he was working, works all 
the while he fancies he is reposing.— Charivari. 











WAnteD, an Englishman or Scotchman who is a good Ornamental GARDENER. 
He must be well recommended for honesty and sobriety, and be fully competent 
to his duties. Apply to Mr. Thorburn, seedsman, John street, or at this office. The 
situation will be permanent, and wages good, and a house provided. A preference 
will be given to a married man a2s 3t 





AY SCHOOL.—MISSES BBOWN, 55 Beach street, will re-open their Day School 
; a young Ladies, on Monday the 30th August. Eminent masters will assist as 
ormerly. 

New York, 20th August, 1841. a28-4t 


URRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA Prepared under the immediate superintendence of 








R.GLENNY, Member of the Royal College of Su 
¥ork Medical Society, Dentist. No 5 Warren St., New York. 


ms, London, and of the New 
apr2l-tf 








BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
Ts high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but also on the public. An 
inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put “<. Observe that all the nuine are war- 
ranted in fall on each pen, “‘ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or “ Joseph Gillott warranted,” 

and that each pacset bears a fac-simile of his signature. » 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No. 109 
and 11] Beekman street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles 

which will be offered on favorable terms. May 8, 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 


OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practiee to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 


an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. jys. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
qrean ships ef 1250 tonsand 440 horse power, under contract with the Lords of the 


Admiralty. 
ACADIA, commanded by Edward C. Miller. 
BRITANNIA, commanded by Richard B. Cleland. 
CALEDONIA, commanded by 
COLUMBIA, commanded by C. Il. E. Judkins. 
Will sail from Boston and Liverpool, calling at Halifax as follows :— 































































































From Boston Halifax iv: 
Columbia, March i, March 3, — 
Caledonia March 4 
Britannia, March 16, March 18, 4 
Acadia, — - March 19, 
Caledonia, April 1, April 3, 
Columbia, _— April 4, 
—., April 17, April 19, 
ritannia, i 
Columbia May 1, May 3, = 
Caledonia, May 4 
Britannia, May 16, May 18, . 
Acadia, May 19 
ooo June 1, June 3, : 
Solumbia, 
— June 16, June 18, as 
ritannia, 
Columbia, July 1, July 3, em 
Caledonia, — + July 4 
Britannia, July 17, July 19, aureie 
Acadia, July 20 
a August I, August 3, , 
Solumbia, 
Acadia, August 16, August 18, oe « 
Britennia _ August 19 


Passage money $125 from Boston to Liverpool 
From Bostonto Halifax $20. 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 9 
The “* UNICORN " plies between Pictou and Quebec in connection with this Lime. 
U? For freight of Specie, orpassage, apply at 26 Broad st.to 

Feb27-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
7s GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended to 


sail :— 
From New York 
Saturday, 25th September, Wednesday, Ist September, 
Saturday, 20th November. Saturday, 23d October, 
Fare to Bristol excluding wines, &c. $130. Stewards fee,$5. The rate of postage 
is 25 cents per single sheet ; when heavy, $1 per ounce. 
Wines and Liquors of superior quality to be had on board at reasonable prices. 
For freight or passage or otherinformation apply personally or by letter to 
Au 2itf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
TS Ships of this Line will hereafterleave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows : 
From New York 
Ist March, July and Nov 
ist April, Aug. and Dec. 





From Bristol 











From Havre 
Oneida, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug., and Dee. 
Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
Ist May Sept. and Jan. Utica, J.B fell, master, 16th June,Oct., and Feb. 
Ist June Oct.and Feb, Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 16th July, Nov.and March, 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combiring all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The pre of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre.” 


~ NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. _ 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the ist Sth and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 


Ships. , Masters. Days of om | from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, |\C. Anthony, jr |March 8, July 8 Nov. tJApril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francoisler, (Ainsworth, “ 6, “ 16, * Nitep 1,00. 1, 2m. 3 
Burgundy, |p. Lines, “8% *§ BH *. oe 8, * gg * © 
Emerald Howe, April 8, Aug. 8,Dec. 8] “ @4, “ 96, “ @% 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “« 16, “ 16, “ I€ifune 1,O0ct. 1, Feb. 13 
Ville deLyon, |C. Stoddard, - 7 a 5S *- & * © 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. 6] * % * | * & 
SilvieDeGrasse,'\L Weiderhold}} ‘“ 16, ‘ 16, “ I€ifuly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philipfe, |J. Castoff, “ss, “8%. 7° Oe ® SS * & * 8 








Duch d’Orieans, A. Richardson.jfune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. §| “ Ray 24; ~ a 
Sully, WCThompso:} “ 14, as » * I6lAug. 1,Dec 1,April 1 
lowa w.w., Pell. “ce 24, “ 24, os“ “ 8 “ 8, “ 5 


These vessels are all of the first class and ony commanded,with superior and elegant 
accominodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 

The priee of passage to Havre is fixed at $100, without wines,which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st 





the discoverer, SIR JAMES MURRAY.—Extract from the Medico Chirurgical Re- 
view, for April 1839, edited by Dr. James Johnson, Physician-extraordinary to the late 
King, &¢c. &c. :— 

* Pellucid Solution of Magnesia.—This very useful and elegant preparation we have 


ed with Acidity and Constipation, and with very great benefit. It has the advantage 
over common Magnesia in being dissolved, and therefore not liable to accumulate in 
quality, and of its having no tendency to reduction of flesh and strength, which the two 
Carbonates above mentioned certainly tend to, when \ong continued and taken in con 
siderable quantities. We hope Sir James Murray, te discoverer of the process for 
preparing this medicine, wiil take the trouble to make it more generally accessible to 
the public in this metropolis, there being only one or two authorised agents here.” 

The following official report of its merits is founded upon 20 years experience, by 
Dr. Comins, Inspector of Army Hospitals, communicated to the discoverer, Sir James 
Murray :— 


aperient, in all cases of Irritation or Acidity of the Stomach, particularly during Preg- 
nancy, Febrile Complaints, Infantile Disorders or Sea Sickness. 

“ An ounce or two of the Solution speedily removes Heartburn, Acid Eructations, 
Sourness, irregular digestion of Females and Children. 


after any excess or hard drinking. 
“The Solution of itself is an agreeable aperient, but its laxative properties can be 


time during Fever or Thirst. 

“ The antiseptic qualities of this Solution, owing to the presence of so much Carbo- 
nie Acid, has been found very valuable in Putrid and other Fevers. As a lotion for 
the mouth, it sweetens the breath, and the Magnesia clears the teeth from tartar. 

‘“ Por preventing the evolution or deposition of Uric Acid, in Gout or Gravel, the ef 
ficacy of the dissolved Magnesia was long since authenticated by Drs. M‘Donnell and 
Richardson. 

“The Solution has almost invariably succeeded in removing the Fits, Spasms, Head- 
aches and Gastric Coughs, to which delicate persons are subject from Acids and Crudi- 
ties of the Stomach and Bowels.” 

CAUTION—To insure the integrity and identity of the original and to prevent the 
imposition of deleterious liquids sold and so often substituted to the serious disappoint- 
ment of the physician, and the deep injury of the patient, each bottle of ‘* Murray’s 
Fluid Magnesia” will bear on the label the name ‘“* James Murray, Physician to the Lord 
Lieutenant,” (in green ink.) 

To be obtained from all respectable druggists in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, and throughout the United States. The trade supplied by the Proprie- 
tor’s Agent. H. T. CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton street, up stairs, 
May 22, Wteow 





LOBE HOTEL.—F.BLANCARD respectfully in‘orms his friends and the public 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now opened forthe reception 
of company. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to their taste. Thebest 
servants are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishmentthere is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. e 

In connection with the Hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guesis. 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street, the Public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. ‘ 

The Proprietor, gratefully acknowleging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant him a call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 

The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisement ten times and send their bills to 

F. Blancard. . augl4-tf 





the bowels. It is decidedly superior to Soda or Potash, on account of its aperient | St. James, 


“ The Solution of Magnesia is found particularly beneficial as a pleasing sedative and | Ontario, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 


ceeu each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 


York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 


been trying for some months, as an aperient Ant-Acid in Dyspeptic complaints, attend- | 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 


ork. London. 

W.HSebor, jJan_ 1, May 1, Sept. 1)/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, “KM *- KH * BF S  * SSS 
Gladiator, T Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20'March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J. M.Chadwick,|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ WF 

Wellington, D Chadwick, . me Fe *§ 1 ee, Of Se 
uebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ 20, “ 20, ‘ 20/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1} “oN, “a 32 
Samson, Smith, BRM Ve RE Boe Pek ee. 


Hendrick Hudson, E E. Morgan, | “ 20, *‘ 20, ‘ 0\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
|H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1; “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold, « -» “jy « 7 *§  ° 
Westminster, G. Moore, “ 90, “ 20,  0/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 


- 


, able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
“Inthe Army and Navy, it has been found to compose the Stomach in a few minutes, | are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 


for each adult, and children a without wines and liquors of any description, 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 


much augmented by taking with it, or directly after it, a tea-spoonful of the Acidulated | eels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
Syrup. In this manner a very agreeable effervescent draught can be safely taken at any | to 


JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or ‘ 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Front st. 


~NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Live 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :-— 








Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 

York. a Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug.25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, Higgins, ‘ee = ee Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
New York, WS. Ee, 8 SS 6 a Se hUmrh,hUh UF 
Roscius, J. Collins, ‘s *¢ & Sf. *- - © & * & 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April I] “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Wortman, “4, > a. ae a oe 
Sheffield, F.P allen, om, ° “ 13/0ct. 1, Feb. 1, June 2 
Oxford, J.Rathbone, | “ 19, “ eRe ee Sea 
Siddons, N.B. Palmer,| ‘ 2 





13, 
19, ’ ’ 
wm ‘er i, *§ & * BP 
North America, |A. B. Lowber,|Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 11 * 19, * 18, “* 3 
Roscoe, |H. Bettieson,.1 © 7° & = Te? * & * 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “13, 13; 

Columbus, Cropper, om * @ * BSS * % @ 
Sheridan, | Depeyster, ht eee 
South America, |Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1| “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, * 7; 2? oo, * & © & 
“ 13, “ 13'Dec. J, april 1, Aug. ! 

“ 7 “ 9 





’ 
United States, (J. G. Fisher, “ 43, 











England |B. L. Waite, “1, *“ 19 = 19 : > 
Garrick,” |A. S. Palmer, | “ 25, « 95) gal us 13,“ 13, “ 18 
Europe, lA.C. Marshall,|Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, aud bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, En land 

Ss. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 

T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence. Roscoe.and Geo Washington, 


GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N. ¥. P 
fer shive R WILDES, PICKERSGILL & oe Rumford-st., Liverpoo. 
entsfor shi oscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
” “ , J COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co. Liverpool, 
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